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“As the time draws near,” said Margaret, 
“T tremble for fear something may happen 
to prevent our going. It seems to me I could 
not bear that.” 

Edith laughed. ‘What could happen ?” 
she said lightly. And then, checked by Mar- 
garet’s serious look, she exclaimed, half in irri- 
tation, half in raillery: ‘ Dear me, Cassandra, 
you ave so solemn! What could happen ?” 

“Nothing will, I hope,” replied Margaret, 
in her turn; “only, my anticipations are so 
delightful they seem too good to be true.” 

“ Mother had 4 letter from Uncle Stevie this 
morning,” said Edith. ‘‘He says we must 
prepare to sail by the rst of October, for Zhe 
Brotherly-Love is now almost fitted for sea and 
will soon take on her cargo. Oh, to think of 
it, Margaret !—in five weeks we shall be sail- 
ing!—‘sailing over the bounding main’ !” 
Edith almost skipped on the sidewalk as she 
hummed the words under her breath, and ex- 


” 


claimed again: 

“Well, good-by, Miss Much-afraid ; here we 
must part.” Then she turned in at her gar- 
den gate and tripped blithely up the walk, 
while Margaret went slowly and thoughtfully 
down the sunny street, beneath the yellowing 
elms. 

A year before,—she recalled it, as she walked 
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along,— Edith’s uncle, Captain Stephen Yates, 
had said, one evening, when she was taking tea 
at Edith’s, “ Girls, how would you like to go 
out to Buenos Aires with me next year?” 

“Oh, Uncle Stevie !” cried Edith. “‘ Do you 
mean it ?” 

“T do,” replied Captain Yates. “ Phillips 
Brothers are going to build a four-master to 
carry lumber to South America. I am half- 
owner, and shall have command of her. 
will be launched sometime next summer or 
fall, and will be called Zhe Brotherly-Love. 
James Phillips is going out to Buenos Aires 


She 


to take John’s place there, and his two sisters— 
those charming spinsters, Miss Abigail and 
Miss Cynthia him. Now, 
if you would like to make the trip I will take 


are going with 





you. We can accommodate four ladies as 
wellastwo. That is our limit, however. They 
are nice “ girls’’; and I know a number of 


people in Buenos Aires, so I think you would 
have a good time.” 

“How about school ?” said Edith’s mother. 

“The time would not be lost,’’ Captain 
Yates replied; ‘‘they could be learning things 
that their books would not teach them. Be- 
sides, they could study on the voyage. And 
in the meanwhile they can work hard at their 
lessons. I suppose Edith leads her class ?” 
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“ Dear me, no!” said Edith, laughing, as she 
saw the twinkle in her uncle’s eyes. 
“ Margaret does n’t, either,” she added; 


“but she comes pretty near it. She would 
lead if it were not for Marie Bowen. But 
don’t tempt her, Uncle Stevie; anybody that 
should try to get ahead of Marie Bowen would 
probably need a sea voyage before long.” 

That was a year before ; and in the meantime 
Margaret had led her class, for Marie Bowen 
suddenly dropped out of the ranks. 

In December Marie took a severe cold, 
which resulted in pneumonia, and she did not 
recover her health. During the winter Mar- 
garet and Edith were very attentive to her 
(although she was not a particularly intimate 
friend of theirs); but there were so many things 
to take up their attention that gradually, and 
unconsciously, the days and weeks passed, until 
now they had not seen her for two months. 
Margaret studied a good deal, and helped her 
mother about the housework, and Edith—out 
of school hours—was taken up with social 
gaieties. Then, when vacation began, they 
went into the country; and since their return 
they had been busy sewing for the voyage. 

And all the year this enchanting prospect had 
occupied their minds. They kept it to them- 
selves, because—as Margaret said—it would 
“commonize” it to have everybody know- 
ing it and talking it over for months before- 
hand; but alone together they talked of little 
else. They read everything they could find 
relating to the seas they should cross and the 
places and people they should visit; they won- 
dered what the Phillips ’ were like, and 
made guesses about them; they wondered, 
also, if Mr. Phillips were older than Captain 
Yates, who (so Edith said) was “just the right 
age—old enough to know a lot, and not too 
old to want lots of fun—more like a cousin 
than an uncle”; they wondered if they should 
be seasick, and if they should know the Gulf 
Stream when they got into it, and if they 
should see any wrecks or derelicts, and ever so 
many other things; they wore their old clothes, 
that they might have new ones when the 
time came; they saved most of their spending- 
money, that they might buy curiosities to fetch 
home. And Margaret had hard work not to 
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let her day-dreams interfere with her daily 
duties; the sea never quite ebbed from her 
thoughts. 

Now, at the beginning of school, they were 
going to tell their teachers and fellow-students, 
and bid them good-by for six months at least. 
Margaret felt regretful to lose her high place in 
the class; and that afternoon, as she reflected 
upon it, she remembered Marie Bowen, and, 
for the first time, had a vivid, realizing sense of 
what Marie’s loss must have been. 

She had thought that she felt sympathy for 
Marie before, but it was not this pang of true 
“How much harder it must 


understanding. 
ae “ Her rank 


have been for her! 
was perfect right along, and she counted on 
It was not mere 


she mused. 


winning the scholarship. 
honor she was after; she needs it, for they are 
poor. And she had not only to lose it, but to 
be sick also. 
school this term. 
have not been near her since—oh, dear! it was 
in strawberry-time! —I went down to carry her 
some of Aunt Marty’s berries. I am a mean, 
selfish thing! I don’t deserve this happiness! 
I will go see her at once!” 

It was a long walk, and the sun was low 
when Margaret reached the narrow, densely 
shaded street and the little house where Marie 
lived. Mrs. Bowen came to the door, and 
Margaret felt a sudden discomposure at the 
look of her face—it was so worn and wearied. 

“ How is Marie?” asked Margaret, anxious 


I wonder if she is going back to 
I am ashamed of myself; | 


and self-reproachful. 

“She does not improve, I ’m sorry to say,” 
Mrs. Bowen answered, in a tired, troubled voice, 
Then she ushered Margaret into the room where 
Marie was sitting. 

It was dim, because of the heavy foliage in 
the street. The floor was strewn with white 
work. A sewing-machine stood at one win- 
dow, and Marie sat close to the other, languidly 
pulling out bastings. Her face was emaciated, 
wan, and mournful. Margaret was shocked. 
Was this Marie Bowen, who had been so high- 
spirited >—who, even last winter and spring, 
when she was suffering, was always hopefully 
bright ? 

Marie came forward to greet her caller, try- 


ing to smile awelcome. ‘I am so glad to see 
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you,” she said; but her cordiality had no 
sparkle. 

“Marie,” said Margaret, “ when I was here 
last you were better, and I hoped the summer 
would do you good.” She did not dare say 
more, for it was plain that Marie was worse. 

“Yes,” said Marie; “I hoped so, myself.” 
Then Margaret 
resumed: ‘‘ Your cough—is n’t it better ?” 

“Yes, thank you; I don’t cough much,” 
was Marie’s brief She 
weakly, and leaned back in her chair, looking 


There was a slight pause. 


answer. sat down 
very white. 

“What does the doctor say ?” Margaret 
asked of Mrs. Bowen. ‘“ Does n’t he think— 
How long will it be before he can cure her ?” 

There was silence for a moment—a silence 
fraught with evident emotion. Margaret felt 
that she had been tactless to ask such a ques- 
tion before Marie. She saw that Marie turned 
her face to the window; and she noted the bit- 
terness in Mrs. Bowen’s voice, as she answered 
slowly and unsteadily: ‘ He says that only a 
change of air could help her.” 

“Where does he advise her to go ?” asked 
Margaret, with an effort. 

“He recommends a sea voyage,” Mrs. 
Bowen replied, and there was an under-note 
of sarcasm in her now calm voice. 

Margaret Vaughan was often thoughtless 
and sometimes selfish because she was young, 
not because she had a selfish or unthinking 
nature; but when she did think she felt from 
the bottom of her heart. 
now a vision of Marie at school a year before— 


There came to her 


the animated, ambitious countenance, the con- 
fident manner, the vibrant voice. And then 
came a memory of the face that had always 
welcomed Edith and herself the winter before 
—pale and wasted, but bright with desire and 
hope; and her heart sank as she contrasted 
those lifeful looks with the piteous eyes that 
were now shunning her own. ‘There came to 
her, in a flash, the cruel meaning of it all: the 
months of pain, sorrow, and patient struggle ; 
the disappointment; the despair. She looked 
at the machine and the heaped-up work, and 
at Mrs. Bowen’s thin, sad face; and she 
thought—what she had once or twice half 
thought before—of the ever-increasing doctor’s 
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bill. Marie had had the doctor every day 
for several months; and they were poor, to 
begin with. She heard again that bitter tone 
—‘“He recommends a sea voyage.” And 
then it came surging over her, like a great, 
smothering wave,—this was what her strange 
foreboding meant,—she could not have that 
happy voyage, for Marie Bowen must go in her 
stead! Jt would save Marie's life / 

Margaret scarcely knew what words she 
spoke, excepting that she tried to be sympa- 
thetic ; or what Mrs. Bowen and Marie replied, 
excepting that they thanked her. Her dismay 
“ How 
But 
in her mind there was no question. As soon as 


almost overcame her self-possession, 
can I give it up ?” her heart was crying. 


she could politely say good-by she did so, prom- 
ising to call again in a day or two, and she 
hastened home to take counsel with her mother. 

“ But, Margaret,” said Mrs. Vaughan, “ you 
are an invited guest; I am not sure that it is 
becoming for you to take things into your own 
hands like this.” 

“ T am not taking things into my own hands,” 
replied Margaret; “I ’m only going to tell 
Edith, and she will tell her uncle, and he will 
invite Marie.” 

“Tt is you whom Edith and Captain Yates 
have invited,” said her mother. 
Margaret assented ; 


” 


“Of course, “ Edith 
—and Captain Yates, too, since he does not 
know Marie — would prefer to have me go; 
but this is n’t a question of preference, mother, 
it is a matter of necessity.” 

“Your Aunt Marty would take her out to—” 
Mrs. Vaughan began. 

“We ought to have thought of that this 
summer,” Margaret, impatiently. “If 
Edith and I—or any of the girls—had shared 
our vacation visits with her, it might have done 


said 


her good ; but it is too late now for country air 
to help her.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Vaughan, “let us have 
supper, and then we will go over to Edith’s 
and see what she and her mother say.” 

So Margaret went with some misgivings, al- 
though she did not really believe that Edith 
would object. She told her story earnestly, 
and waited for aresponse ; but Edith sat silent. 
“‘ Edith!”’ said Margaret, imploringly. 
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For yet a moment Edith did not speak. But 
at length she said, in an aggrieved way : 

“T am very, very sorry for Marie, and of 
course I want to do something for her. But 
you talk as if you thought we were to blame for 
her illness. I don’t see why. We are not her 
only classmates, and we have never been so 
intimate with her as some others have. Of 
course we did n’t think it was our place to ask 
her to go with us in vacation.” 

“As a matter of fact, my dear, we did n’t 
think anything about it,” said Margaret. 

“ Besides,” Edith went on, “there ’s Uncle 
Stevie. If Marie is to go, she must be asked 
at once, that she may have time to get ready. 
How can we take so much upon ourselves? ” 

“ I feel sure—” Margaret began eagerly, and 
then stopped, colored, and looked confused. 

“Oh, you do, do you?”’ rejoined Edith, with 
a gleam of humor in her eyes. “ Well, I don’t. 
Uncle will have decided objections—”’ 

“ Edith!” exclaimed her mother. “ You 
know better! He will be disappointed, but 
he will think that Margaret is right.” 

Margaret turned eagerly to Mrs. Yates. 
“ You see,” she said, “the necessity for it?” 

“Yes, I do,” answered Mrs. Yates, warmly. 
“And so does Edith; this is only her way of 
expressing her disappointment. Edith—” 

“Well, I don’t care!” Edith retorted. 
“ Margaret’s conscience always works like a 
thunder-clap out of a clear sky.” 

“ How ought conscience to work?” asked 
Margaret, drawing a breath of relief. 

“ Gradually,” answered Edith. “ That ’s 
what conscience is for—to have a ‘ wrastle’ 
with. My good impulses are like vaccination 
—I have a terrible time before they take.” 

After a pause she continued : 

“Of course I shall do it. I always do what 
you want me to. You just wind me round 
your finger. I will go down to Marie’s to- 
morrow and ask her. If she thinks it strange 
that you are not going, I will say that you were 
invited, but that it is impossible for you to go— 
which is quite true according to your reason- 
ing. And when Uncle Stevie comes I will face 
him dauntlessly. And I will take good care of 
her, and hide my woe behind a mask of cheer- 
fulness. But I should rather not go at all than 


go without you—for all you are so difficult :o 
get along with.” 

“ Edith!” her mother exclaimed. 

“T don’t care!” said Edith again. “I feel 
as if I were going to cry. And Iam. So 
there now!” 

“So am I,” said Margaret, in a heartfelt 
tone. “I don’t see how I can ever bear it. 
But, of course, we ought to be thankful that 
we have found out in time. I could never 
have forgiven myself if—it had been too iate.” 


Next day Mrs. Yates and Edith called at 
Mrs. Vaughan’s. 

“Tt ’s all settled,” said Edith. ‘“‘ Marie is 
going. I wish you could have seen her mother’s 
face when mother gave the invitation. Marie 
did n’t seem to care, though she was polite 
enough. But I waxed eloquent over the sun- 
sets on the sea, the tropical moonlights and 
stars and balmy airs and things, and the de- 
lights of Buenos Aires, and what a duck Uncle 
Stevie is, until she warmed up to it. - But her 
mother looked as if—as if she were going her- 
self.” 

“T think she needs it almost as much as 
Marie,” said Mrs. Yates. ‘‘ And I wish she 
could go, too, on Marie’s account. Marie needs 
a better nurse than my well-meaning but rather 
inexperienced daughter. 

““Mrs. Bowen was so relieved,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ that she let me see a little into their 
troubles. Did you know that she lost her hus- 
band and only son five years ago?” 

“No,” said Margaret; “ you know we have 
known Marie only two years—since we began 
going to the high school.” 

“She has supported herself by machine- 
work — a very poor livelihood. Her only hope 
is in Marie. She looks as if she were becom- 
ing bitter and hard over their troubles.” 

“TI don’t wonder!” Margaret exclaimed 
vehemently. “Such a depressing place, ’way 
in that dead-and-buried street ; and that dreary 
pile of work, day after day, for years; and no- 
body caring ; and fresh trouble forever washing 
It ’s enough to make 


77 


up—layer upon layer! 
people bitter and hard 

“Well, she won’t now,” said Edith; “she 
will begin to hope again—thanks to you, dear.” 
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In the days that followed, Margaret often 
thought of Edith’s “vaccination” remark, for 
she had her “ terrible time” getting used to re- 
linquishment. She studied with all her might; 





***DID YOU THINK WE COULD SAIL WITHOUT 


and she grew even thin and more than usually 
sober and quiet. The evening before the girls 
were to start for Portland to join Captain 
Yates and Zhe Brotherly-Love, she was sitting 
with her history, trying to fix her mind upon 


the lesson, but seeing, instead of words, the 


you?’ HE ASKED, SMILING.” 


gleam of sun-bright sails, and almost hearing 
the winds and waters, when a sudden peal of 
the bell startled her, and in rushed Edith, fol- 
lowed more sedately by Captain Yates. 


(SEE PAGE 680.) 


“ Margaret,” cried Edith, seizing the book 
and twirling it across the table, “ go and pack 


é 
” 


at once! You are going, too! 
“I?” said Margaret, in bewilderment, turn- 
ing pale. She rose as if in a daze, and me- 


chanically offered her hand to Captain Yates. 
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He took it, and held out his left hand for 
her other one. “ Did you think we could sail 
without you?” he asked, smiling. 

“ But you said,” Margaret stammered, flush- 
ing and trembling with surprise and joy— 
“ you said that your limit was four.” 

“T know; I thought so then,” he replied. 
“ The Brotherly-Love is not fitted up for pas- 
sengers, and we were prepared to accommodate 
only four ladies; but we shall rig up an extra 
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cabin and stow you all away somehow.” And 
he laughed. 

“And Mrs. Bowen is going too,” said Edith 
“We have just come from there. And Marie 
has had calls from lots of the girls. They 
have brought her reading enough to last 
lifetime. 
o’clock in the morning; so go upstairs an 
Come, Uncle Stevie, you 


And we are going to start at fiv 


pack now, quick. 
and Margaret can have it out later on.” 
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CADDY. 


By Bess GoeE WILLIs. 
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How do you like my caddy ? 
He ’s the nicest dog I know. 
The sticks belong to daddy. 


“Fore! Fore!” 





Now watch it go! 
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Tue road leading to the ball- 
ground was thronged on that Satur- 
day afternoon, for the High School 
and the Preparatory School of Sag- 
amore were to play the deciding 
game of the series for the school 
championship, each having won two 
of the five games that constituted 
the year’s contest. 

These two schools ranked high among 
the institutions of the country at which 
boys prepared for college. The elevated 
ground on which the town stood pro- 
vided superb ball-grounds, for which nature had 
done so much that art could make little im- 
provement. From the home plate to center- 
field the smooth turf lay as even as the top of 
a table, and the diamond was without a flaw. 
Deceptive bounds of swift grounders and re- 
sulting black eyes or bruised noses were un- 
known on the grounds of the Sagamore schools’ 
base-ball clubs. 

Long before the hour set for the game — 
three o’clock—the shady places under the 
trees, where benches had been placed, were 
packed with spectators ; for this deciding game 
was one of the features of the town, and all the 
residents were deeply interested in whatever 
concerned the two schools. Besides, there were 
many graduates of the schools and visitors at the 
hotels, and, as many of them were friends or 
relatives of the school-boys, they were very en- 
thusiastic attendants. 

There was a predominance of red ribbons as 
it happened, for red was the Preparatory’s color. 
The nine of that school was the favorite, and 
one reason was that, though the younger and 
the weaker team, they had held their own so 
well against the brawny giants who composed 
the High School nine. 

By two o’clock most of the “ Preps” were on 
the ground, and by half-past all were there, and 
practising furiously. They were slim, slightly 
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By Marjorie ALLISON. 






built lads, but coached by their captain 
and first-baseman— Jack “Scoop,” 
they called him—to a remarkable ex- 
cellence in throwing and running. Jack 
himself was a phenomenon, and had 
infused a large amount of his own fire, 
activity, and accuracy into his team. 
Fine fielders, all of them, they made up 
in this respect for their weakness 
at the bat. 

At stealing bases they were most 
expert thieves. Let one of them 
but reach first base on a hit or an error, and 
second was easy prey for him. The “modern 
catapult” that officiated in the “box” for the 
High School, and the catcher of the same 
nine, knew this thoroughly, and many were the 
schemes concocted to catch a runner. But 
generally on the first ball pitched he was off 
for second, and in nine cases out of ten gained 
it by a desperate slide, while the verdict “Safe 
from the umpire, and a storm of cheers from 
the crowd, gladdened his heart as he dusted 
his padded trousers and smiled kindly on the 
discomfited second-baseman. 

Shortly before three o’clock, the High School 
reached the grounds, looking handsome and 
strong in the brown uniforms ; and their brown- 
ribboned friends greeted them warmly and cast 
pitying glances on the Preps in their gray 
suits with red trimmings. For ten minutes the 
“ Highs ” practised, and then Captain “ Scoop” 
and the catcher of the High School nine tossed 
up, and the Prep’s nine was sent to the bat, 
having lost the first point in the eventful day’s 
proceedings. 

The game progressed rapidly, with few errors, 
few runs, and many close decisions, none of 
which, however, was disputed. The umpire 
was the left-fielder of a noted college nine, and 
he excited the awe and admiration of every boy 
on the field. Ridge was playing second base 
on the Preparatory nine, and if at the beginning 
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of the game he was excited and nervous, who 
can blame him? But as the game went on the 
important feature of his organization had re- 
sumed its normal state, and he played as coolly 


“RIDGE LEAPED WITH HAND OUTSTRETCHED 
HIGH IN THE AIR. 
as if this were the first, instead of the last and 
deciding, of the championship series. 
The Preparatory’s catcher was not at his best 
that day, and three or four bases had been 
stolen with impunity. All of his throws to the 


second-baseman had been a little slow or a 
trifle wild, and although Ridge had not let a 





ball pass him, he had not, as yet, been able to 
put a man out at his base; a couple of flies, 
half a dozen assists to first, and one to home 
base, constituted his fielding up to that time. 


At the bat he had been more 

fortunate, having made two well- 

timed “singles” that helped wonder- 

fully; and in the Preps’ half of the 

ninth inning he had driven the ball over 

the left-fielder’s head, bringing -in two runs, 

and reaching third himself. These two runs 

tied the score. A moment or two later a 

desperate dash for home resulted in a fum- 

ble by the catcher in his excitement. Ridge 

slid. “Safe!” cried the umpire ; and the Pre- 

paratory’s score stood one ahead. The next 

man “fanned” out, and the Preps took the 

field amid an excitement unparalleled in the 
history of base-ball at Sagamore. 
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The strain was too much for the Preparatory’s 
pitcher. The first High to the bat made first 
base on a scorching grounder past third; a 
moment later he was forced to take second 
by a base on balls. It was too Lad! With the 
most daring runner of the High School nine 
on first, and their heaviest hitter at the bat, 
the Preps’ chances seemed small and the out- 
look gloomy. 

“Watch for home, boys!” cried Captain 
Jack, and the Prep played close. Ridge got 
inside the base-line some distance from second, 
while the short-stop watched the runner. 

A ball or two had been pitched, when crack! 
went the heavy bat against the ball, as the bat- 
ter swung it with all his might, and, almost with- 
out knowing it, Ridge leaped with hand out- 
stretched high in the air, and as the swift liner 
flew over his head, his fingers clutched and held 
the ball. The man on first, thinking the hit 
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safe, had taken a long lead and was near second 
when Ridge caught the ball, while the man on 
second, with equal confidence, had started in a 
very leisurely way for third. Ridge touched 
the one nearest as he passed him and with the 
same impulse started to second. The High 
School boy had turned, but it was too late; 
Ridge reached the bag, and “Out! Out!! 
Out!!!” came in such quick succession from 
the umpire that the second and third words 
sounded like quick echoes. The side was out; 
the game was won for the Preps! 

Ridge told the captain after the game that 
although he had played many games of base- 
ball, and might play many more, he had never 
felt, and never again would feel, the glow of ex- 
ultation and pride he experienced when the 
umpire took his hand and said: 

“My boy, I want to tell you that was the 
neatest play I ever saw on a ball field!” 
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A series of articles for the older girls and boys who read “ St. Nicholas. aa 





EIGHTH PAPER. 
COMPARING SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS WITH GAINSBOROUGH. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS (BORN 1723, DIED 
1792); THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (BORN 
1727, DIED 1788). 


In the same year, 1784, that Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s picture, “ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 


- Muse,” was exhibited at the Royal Academy, 


the famous actress sat for her portrait to his rival, 
Gainsborough. Sarah Siddons was then in her 
twenty-ninth year, in the prime of her beauty, 
and in the first flush of that popularity which 
was to make her the queen of the English stage 
for thirty years. 

We can compare two aspects of her person- 
ality in these pictures. Sir Joshua’s exhibits her 
in an attitude of rapt contemplation, as if gaz- 





ing into the world of the imagination and lis- 
tening for the voice of inspiration; dressed in 
a costume which at the end of the eighteenth 
century passed for “classical.” In Gainsbor- 
ough’s picture she appears as she may have 
looked when Fanny Burney met her, in 1782, 
while paying an afternoon call at a friend’s 
house. Mrs. Siddons had just become famous. 
Miss Burney makes this entry in her diary: 
“We found Mrs. Siddons, the actress, there. 
She is a woman of excellent character, very 
calm, modest, quiet, and unaffected. She has a 
fine countenance, and her eyes look both intelli- 
gent and soft.” 

In this picture, her hair is frizzled and pow- 
dered after the fashion of the time, and sur- 
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mounted by a large, black-feathered hat; she and that the blue, gray, or green colors should 
wears a blue-and-gray-striped silk dress, with a be kept almost entirely out of these masses and 


buff shawl] hanging from her arm, and holds a 


**MRS. SIDDONS AS THE TRAGIC MUSE,” BY REYNOLDS, (PHOTOGRAPH BY VALENTINE, LONDON.) 


brown muff. The curtain at her back is red. 
On this arrangement of colors hangs a story. 
Sir Joshua, in the eighth of the discourses 
which, as president of the Royal Academy, he 
delivered to the students in 1778, laid down 
the principle that the chief masses of light in a 
picture should always be of warm, mellow color, 





“be used only to support and set off these warm 
colors ; and for this pur 
pose a small proportion 
of cold colors will be 
sufficient. Let this con 
duct be reversed,” he 
added, “let the light be 
cold and the surround 
ing colors warm, as we 


the Roman and Floren- 
tine painters, and it will 
be out of the power of 
art, even in the hands 
of Rubens or Titian, to 
make a picture splendid 
and harmonious.” 

It is said that Gains- 
borough took up the 
challenge and produced 
the “ Mrs. Siddons”’ por- 
trait; though others as- 
sert that it was in another 
famous portrait, “The 
Blue Boy,” that he did 
this. Whether or not it 
be true that he deliber- 
ately painted these pic- 
tures to refute his rival’s 
theory, matters very lit- 
tle beside the fact that 
they do refute it. For 
one of the chief charms 
of Gainsborough’s work 
is the delicacy of his col- 
or-harmonies, in which 
he was entirely original. 
But this story brings out 


ence between these two 
artists: Reynolds regu- 
lating his art and life on safe and ordinary 
principles, Gainsborough following always the 
beckoning of a dreamy, poetic temperament; 
the one a man of the world, the other simply 
an artist. 

Sir Joshua was born at Plympton, four miles 
from Plymouth, in Devonshire, in 1723. His 


often see in the work of 


very sharply the differ- - 
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father, rector of the grammar-school, early the Mediterranean station, invited the young 
trained him in classical studies, intending his painter to accompany him in his ship, the 
son to be an apothecary; but he displayed Centurion. Thus he was able to visit Rome, 


“ PORTRAIT OF MRS. SIDDONS.” BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. 


such an inclination for drawing, diligently spending two years there in very close study, 
copying the prints which fell in his way, that especially of the works of Raphael and Michel- 
the father yielded and sent him to London asa angelo. It was while painting in the corridors 
student of art. After two years he returned to of the Vatican that he contracted a cold which 
Devonshire and established himself as a portrait- brought on the deafness that afflicted him dur- 
painter in Plymouth, where he was taken up by ing the rest of his life. Leaving Rome, he 
Commodore Keppel, who, being appointed to ‘¢isited Parma, where he fell under Correggio’s 
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influence, then Florence and Venice, in the 
latter city studying the works of the great col- 
orists. On his way home he stopped in Paris, 
making acquaintance with the work of Rubens. 
Arrived in London, he settled in St. Martin’s 
Lane, and painted a portrait of his patron, 
Commodore (then Lord) Keppel, which laid the 
foundation of his fortunes. Later he estab- 
lished himself in Leicester Square, where his 
house, No. 47, may still be seen. 

Van Dyck had been dead a hundred years. 
Though his memory was a great traditionin Eng- 
land, no Englishman had succeeded to his fame, 
and yet portraiture was the trend of painting that 
chiefly interested the English. Reynolds, com- 
ing back from his travels with well-considered 
rules which he would follow if it were possible 
for him to paint historical or ideal subjects, 
immediately adapted himself to circumstances 
and applied these rules to portrait-painting. 
Every portrait should be a picture as well as a 
rendering of the features of the original. He 
had learned how Michelangelo made the atti- 
tudes and gestures of his figures so full of ex- 
pression; what triumphs of light and shade 
were produced by Correggio; the dignity and 
sumptuousness of Venetian coloring, the deco- 
rative splendor of Rubens’s pictures, and the 
exquisite sentiment of Raphael’s women and 
children and the dignity that this artist gave to 
the heads of men. He had learned all this and 
much more, and set himself to combine as much 
of these different qualities in his portraits as he 
could. “No one,” said James Northcote, a 
pupil of Reynolds who wrote his life, “ ever 
appropriated the ideas of others to his own 
purpose with more skill than Sir Joshua. The 
opinion he has given of Raphael may, with 
equal justice, be applied to himself: ‘His ma- 
terials were generally borrowed, but the noble 
structure was his own.’” 

In this Siddons portrait Reynolds, intimate 
friend of the great actor Garrick and of the 
brilliant orator Burke, tried to represent the 
mighty impressiveness, the emotional grandeur 
and intellectual splendor, of the nobly spoken 
word. The actress, with her right arm extended, 
looks as if she may spring from her seat and 
impetuously give out of herself what she feels. 
Throughout all Reynolds’s work there is a 


strong inclination toward the dramatic repre 
sentation; even the children—and no one eve 
painted sweeter children than he—uncon 
sciously played some little part. Moreover 
Reynolds lived in the grand world, painted al 
the great and fashionable people of his time 
and sought to apply to portraiture the principle 
of the “ grand style” of painting. 

Look back to Gainsborough’s “ Mrs. Sid 
dons,” and see how free from anything dramatic 
or “ grand” it is; how simple and straightfor 
ward, true and sure in the drawing. On the 
other hand, quite as noticeable is the delicacy 
of the picture: its refinement of expression and 
the delicate rendering of the face and hair; 
while we have already alluded to the choice 
and original beauty of the scheme of color 
harmony. Altogether there is a rare quality of 
distinction in this picture, which we shall not 
find in the Reynolds, for all its grandeur. It is 
also a much finer kind of distinction than ap- 
pears in Van Dyck’s pictures; and I think we 
may discover why. 

This quality of distinction in a picture is not 
so much a reproduction of something in the 
subject as of something in the artist, else we 
might expect to find it as evident in Reynolds's 
No; you may 
It is an 


picture as in Gainsborough’s. 
find this quality also in a landscape. 
expression of the mind and imagination of the 
artist, even as the touch of a musician is an 
interpretation not only of the music, but of the 
way in which the music affects him — an expres- 
sion of himself, in fact. 

Gainsborough, while painting portraits for a 
living, painted landscapes for his own pleasure, 
and lived at Hampstead during the summer 
that he might be constantly in fellowship with 
nature. It was this love of nature and of sim- 
ple things, and the faculty of seeing beauty in 
them, that gave such a choice distinction to his 
work, because it was the expression of his own 
simple, lovable personality. He had beauty in 
himself, and all his life it fed on simple delights 
— the joys of nature, of domestic happiness, of 
music, and of his own art. 

He was born in the little town of Sudbury, on 
the river Stour, in the beautiful county of Suffolk. 
As a boy he loved to ramble in the country, 
sketching ; and showed so much inclination for 
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it, and so little for any other kind of study, that 
when he was fifteen he was sent to London 
and placed under the care of a silversmith, who 
procured him admission to the St. Martin’s 
Lane Academy. Here he worked for three 
years studying painting. Gainsborough’s eigh- 
teenth year was an eventful one. He hired three 
rooms in Hatton Gardens and set up as a painter 
on his own account. Meeting with little en- 
couragement, he returned to Sudbury ; there he 
fell a victim to the charms of a young lady of 
seventeen, Miss Margaret Burr, who had an 
annuity of $1000, married her, and established 
himself in the country town of Ipswich. Here 
he worked on happily and quietly for fifteen 
years, continually studying in the open air and 
executing such small commissions for portraits 
as came to him, until he had succeeded in dis- 
covering for himself a manner of painting suited 
to his needs, and had developed an extraordi- 
nary skill. 

In 1760 he moved to Bath, at that time the 
most fashionable city outside of London. The 
gay world of that time congregated there to 
drink the waters. 

Gainsborough’s success was immediate, but 
with increasing wealth there was no alteration 
in his simple method of living. He worked four 
or five hours a day, and devoted the rest of his 
time to the society of his wife and a few friends 
For music now became 
a passion of his life, so that it was said he 


who were musical. 


painted for business and played for pleasure, 
constantly mastering some fresh instrument. 

So passed fourteen years, when, in 1774, 
Gainsborough moved to London, was commis- 
sioned by George III to paint a portrait of 
himself and the queen, and became the rival of 
Reynolds. He died in 1788, having contracted 
a chill while attending the trial of Warren Has- 
tings, and was buried at his own request in 
Kew Churchyard. On his death-bed he sent 
for Reynolds. There had been misunderstand- 












ing and estrangement between the two. It 
was now forgotten. Reynolds caught his last 
dying words, “ We are all going to heaven, and 
Van Dyck is of the party.” Reynolds also 
acted as one of the pall-bearers at the funeral, 
and subsequently pronounced a eulogy upon him. 

Sir Joshua himself survived Gainsborough 
only four years. 
pomp in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


He was buried with much 


The contrast between these two artists is 
almost the difference between art and nature. 
Reynolds was learned in what other painters 
had done, and had reduced his own art to a 
system. Gainsborough found out almost every- 
thing for himself; never lost the simple, natu- 
ral way of looking at things and people; and 
painted not according to rule, but at the dic- 
tates of what he felt. Reynolds planned out 
his effects, Gainsborough painted on the spur 
of the impression which the subject aroused. 
Reynolds’s art was based on safe general prin- 
ciples ; Gainsborough’s was the fresh and spon- 
taneous expression of his temperament — de- 
pending, that is to say, on feeling rather than 
on caiculation. His temperament, or habit of 
mind, was dreamy and poetic, gentle and re- 
tiring, including a small range of experience. 
Reynolds, on the other hand, was a man of the 
world and of business capacity ; intimate with 
Samuel Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, and other 
celebrities of the day ; a man of knowledge and 
clever conversational power, whose pictures 
by their variety prove his versatility. Conse- 
quently, when the Royal Academy was estab- 
lished in 1768, he was elected president by 
acclamation and was knighted by George III, 
an honor that has ever since been bestowed on 
the holder of this office. 

These two men were at the head of the group 
of portrait-painters who, in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century and in the early years 
of the succeeding one, added luster to the new 
growth of art in England. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE THEFT OF THE MAGIC CLOAK. 


WHEN the soldiers of Queen Zixi ran away, 
they fled in so many different directions that 
the bewildered queen could not keep track of 
them. Her horse, taking fright, dashed up the 
mountain-side and tossed Zixi into a lilac-bush, 
after which he ran off and left her. 

One would think such a chain of misfortunes 
could not fail to daunt the bravest. But Zixi 
had lived too many years to allow such trifles 
as defeat and flight to ruin her nerves; so she 
calmly disentangled herself from the lilac-bush 
and looked around to see where she was. 

It was very quiet and peaceful on this part of 
the mountain-side.. Her glittering army had 
disappeared to the last man. 

In the far distance she could see the spires 
and turreted palaces of the city of Nole, and 
behind her was a thick grove of lilac-trees bear- 
ing flowers in full bloom. 

This lilac-grove gave Zixi an idea. She 
pushed aside some of the branches and entered 
the cool, shadowy avenues between the trees. 

The air was heavy with the scent of the violet 
flowers, and tiny humming-birds were darting 
here and there to thrust their long bills into the 
blossoms and draw out the honey for food. But- 
terflies there were, too, and a few chipmunks 
perched high among the branches. But Zixi 
walked on through the trees in deep thought, 
and presently she had laid new plans. 

For since the magic cloak was so hard to get 
she wanted it more than ever. 

By and by she gathered some bits of the lilac- 
bark, and dug some roots from the ground. 
Next she caught six spotted butterflies, from the 
wings of which she brushed off all the round, 
purple spots. Then she wandered on until she 
came upon a little spring of water bubbling 


from the ground, and filling a cup-shaped leaf 
of the tatti-plant from the spring, she mixed her 
bark and roots and butterfly-spots in the liquid 
and boiled it carefully over a fire of twigs; for 
tatti-leaves will not burn so long as there is 
water inside them. 

When her magical compound was ready, 
Zixi muttered an incantation and drank it in a 
single draught. 

A few moments later the witch-queen had dis- 
appeared, and in her place stood the likeness of 
a pretty young girl dressed in a simple white 
gown with pink ribbons at the shoulders and a 
pink sash around her waist. Her light-brown 
hair was gathered into two long braids that hung 
down her back, and she had two big blue eyes 
that looked very innocent and sweet. Besides 
these changes, both the nose and the mouth of 
the girl differed in shape from those of Zixi; so 
that no one would have seen the slightest resem- 
blance between the two people, or between Miss 
Trust and the girl who stood in the lilac-grove. 

The transformed witch-queen gave a sweet, 
rippling laugh, and glanced at her reflection in 
the still waters of the spring. And then the 
girlish face frowned, for the image glaring up 
at her was that of a wrinkled, toothless old 
hag. 

“T really must have that cloak,” sighed the 
girl ; and then she turned and walked out of the 
lilac-grove and down the mountain-side toward 
the city of Nole. 

The Princess Fluff was playing tennis with 
her maids in a courtyard of the royal palace, 
when Jikki came to say that a girl wished to 
speak with her Highness. 

“Send her here,” said Fluff. 

So the witch-queen came to her, in the guise 
of the fair young girl; and bowing in a humble 
manner before the princess, she said: “ Please, 
your Highness, may I be one of your maids?” 
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QUEEN ZIXI OF IX; OR, THE STORY OF THE MAGIC CLOAK. 


“Why, I have eight already!” answered 
Fluff, laughing. 

“‘ But my father and mother are both dead; 
and I have come all the way from my castle to 
beg you to let me wait upon you,” said the girl, 
looking at the little princess with a pleading ex- 
pression in her blue eyes. 

“Who are you?” asked Fluff. 

“T am daughter of the Lord Hurrydole, and 
my name is Adlena,” replied the girl, which was 
not altogetner a falsehood, because one of her 
ancestors had borne the name Hurrydole, and 
Adlena was one of her own names. 

“Then, Adlena,” said Fluff, brightly, “ you 
shall certainly be one of my maids; for there is 
plenty of room in the palace, 
and the more girls I have around 
me the happier I shall be.” 

So Queen Zixi, under the name 
of Adlena, became an inmate of 
the king’s palace; and it was not 
many days before she learned 
where the magic cloak was kept. 
For the princess gave her a key 
to a drawer and told her to get 
from ita blue silk scarf she wished 
to wear, and directly under the 
scarf lay the fairy garment. 

Adlena would have seized it 
at that moment had she dared; 
but Fluff was in the same room, 
so she only said: “ Please, prin- 
cess, may I look at that pretty 
cloak ?” 

“ Of course,” answered Fluff; 
“but handle it carefully, for it 
was given me by the fairies.” 

So Adlena unfolded the cloak 
and looked at it very carefully, 
noting exactly the manner in 
which it was woven. Then she 
folded it again, arranged it in 
the drawer, and turned the key, 
which the princess immediately 
attached to a chain which she 
always wore around her neck. 
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ful witches, commanding them to weave for her 
a cloak in the exact likeness of the one given 
Princess Fluff by the fairies. 

Of course the imps had never seen the 
magic cloak; but Zixi described it to them 
accurately, and before morning they had woven 
a garment so closely resembling the original 
that the imitation was likely to deceive any one. 

Only one thing was missing, and that was 
the golden thread woven by Queen Lulea her- 
self, and which gave the cloak its magic powers. 

Of course the imps of Zixi could not get this 
golden thread, nor could they give any magical 
properties to the garment they had made at the 
witch’s command; but they managed to give 

















“** WHICH IS MINE?” SHE FINALLY ASKED, IN A STARTLED VOICE.” 
(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


That night, when the witch-queen was safely the cloak all the brilliant colors of the original, 
locked in her own room and could not be and Zixi was quite satisfied. 


disturbed, she called about her a great many 


of those invisible imps that serve the most skil- she walked in the garden. 


VoL. XXXII.— 87. 


The next day Adlena wore this cloak while 
Very soon Princess 
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Fluff saw her and ran after the girl, crying in- 
dignantly: “See here! What do you mean by 
wearing my cloak? Take it off instantly!” 

“Tt is n’t your cloak. It is one of my own,” 
replied the girl, calmly. 

“Nonsense! There can’t be two such cloaks 
in the world,” retorted Fluff. 

“ But there are,” persisted Adlena. “ How 
could I get the one in your drawer when the 
key is around your own 
neck ?” 

“T ’m sure I don’t 
know,” admitted the prin- 
cess, beginning to be puz- 
zled. * But come with 
me into my rooms. If 
my fairy cloak is indeed 
in the drawer, then I will 
believe you.” 

So they went to the 
drawer, and of course 
found the magic cloak, 
as the cunning Zixi had 
planned. Fluff pulled it 
out and held the two 
up together to compare 
them; and, sure enough, 
they seemed to be exactly 
alike. 

“T think yours is a lit- 
tle the longer,” said Ad- 
lena, and threw it over the 
shoulders of the princess. 
“No, I think mine is the 
longer,” she continued; , 
and removing the magic 
cloak, put her own upon 
Fluff. They seemed to 
be about the same length, 
but Adlena kept putting 
first one and then the { 
other upon the princess, 
until they were com- 
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pletely mixed, and the child could not have 
told one from the other. 

“Which is mine?” she finally asked, in a 
startled voice. 

“ This, of course,” answered Adlena, folding 
up the imitation cloak which the imps had 
made, and putting it away in the drawer. 
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Fluff never suspected the trick, so Zixi car- 
ried away the magic cloak she had thus cleverly 
stolen; and she was so delighted with the suc- 
cess of her stratagem that she could have 
screamed aloud for pure joy. 

As soon as she was alone and unobserved, 
the witch-queen slipped out of the palace, and, 
carrying the magic cloak in a bundle under 
her arm, ran down the streets of Nole and out 


*** BECAUSE I CANNOT CLIMB A TREE, ANSWERED THE ALLIGATOR.” 


through the gate in the wall and away toward 
the mountain where the lilac-grove lay. 

“ At last!” she kept saying to herself. “ At 
last I shall see my own beautiful reflection in a 
mirror, instead of that horrid old hag!” 

When she was safe in the grove she suc- 
ceeded, by means of her witchcraft, in trans- 
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THREW OFF THE CLOAK AND RAN TO THE CRYSTAL SPRING.” 
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forming the girl Adlena back into the beautiful 
woman known throughout the kingdom of Ix 
as Queen Zixi, And then she lost no time in 
throwing the magic cloak over her shoulders. 

“I wish,” she cried in a loud voice, “that 
my reflection in every mirror will hereafter show 
the same face and form as that in which I ap- 
pear to exist in the sight of all mortals!” 

Then she threw off the cloak and ran to the 
crystal spring, saying: “ Now, indeed, I shall at 
last see the lovely Queen Zixi!” 

But as she bent over the spring, she gave a 
sudden shriek of disappointed rage ; for glaring 
up at her from the glassy surface of the water 
was the same fearful hag she had always seen 
as the reflection of her likeness! 

The magic cloak would grant no wish to a 
person who had stolen it. 

Zixi, more wretched than she had ever been 
before in her life, threw herself down upon her 
face in the lilac-grove and wept for more than 
an hour, which is an exceedingly long time for 
tears to run from one’s eyes. And when she 
finally arose, two tiny brooks flowed from the 
spot and wound through the lilac-trees — one 
to the right and one to the left. 

Then, leaving the magic cloak — to possess 
which she had struggled so hard and sinfully — 
lying unheeded upon the ground, the disap- 
pointed witch-queen walked slowly away, and 
finally reached the bank of the great river. 

Here she found a rugged old alligator who 
lay upon the bank, weeping with such bitterness 
that the sight reminded Zixi of her own recent 
outburst of sorrow. 

“Why do you weep, friend ?” she asked, for 
her experience as a witch had long since taught 
her the language of the beasts and birds and 
reptiles. 

“ Because I cannot climb a tree,” answered 
the alligator. 

“ But why do you wish to climb a tree?” she 
questioned, surprised. 

“ Because I can’t,” returned the alligator, 
squeezing two more tears from his eyes. 

“But that is very foolish!” exclaimed the 
witch-queen, scornfully. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said the alligator. “It 
does n’t strike me that it ’s much more foolish 
than the fancies some other people have.” 
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“ Perhaps not,” replied Zixi, more gently, and 
walked away in deep thought. 

While she followed the river-bank, to find a 
ferry across, the dusk fell, and presently a gray 
owl came out of a hollow in a tall tree and sat 
upon a limb, wailing dismally. 

Zixi stopped and looked at the bird. 

“ Why do you wail so loudly ?” she asked. 

“ Because I cannot swim in the river like a 
fish,” answered the owl, and it screeched so 
sadly that it made the queen shiver. 

“Why do you wish to swim ?” she inquired. 

‘“‘ Because I can’t,” said the owl, and buried 
its head under its wing with a groan, 

“ But that is absurd!” cried Zixi, with impa- 
tience. 

The owl had an ear out, and heard her. 
it withdrew its head long enough to retort: 

“T don’t think it’s any more absurd than the 
longings of some other folks.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said the queen, and 
hung her head as she walked on. 

By and by she found a ferryman with a boat, 
and he agreed to row her across the river. In 
one end of the boat crouched a little girl, the 
ferryman’s daughter, and she sobbed contin- 
ually, so that the sound of the child’s grief 
finally attracted Zixi’s attention. 

“Why do you sob?” questioned the queen. 

“ Because I want to be a man,” replied the 
child, trying to stifle her sobs. 

“Why do you want to be a man?” asked 


So 


Zixi, curiously. 

“ Because I ’m a little girl,” was the reply. 

This made Zixi angry. 

“You ’re a little fool!” she exclaimed loudly. 

“There are other fools in the world,” said the 
child, and renewed her sobs. 

Zixi did not reply, but she thought to herself: 

“ We are all alike — the alligator, the owl, the 
girl, and the powerful Queen of Ix. We long 
for what we cannot have, yet desire it not so 
much because it would benefit us, as because it 
is beyond our reach, If I call the others fools, 
I must also call myself a fool for wishing to see 
the reflection of a beautiful girl in my mirror 
when I know it is impossible. So hereafter I 


shall strive to be contented with my lot.” 
This was a wise resolution, and the witch- 
She was 


queen abided by it for many years. 
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not very bad, this Zixi; for it must be admitted 
that few have the courage to acknowledge their 
faults and strive to correct them, as she did. 


CuHapTeR XVI. 
THE PLAIN ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


I Have already mentioned how high the 
mountains were between Noland and the land 
of Ix; but at the north of the city of Nole 
were mountains much higher—-so high, indeed, 
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other high mountain, rising from the level and 
capped with a second plain; and then another 
mountain, and so on; which made them some- 
what resemble a pair of stairs. So that the 
people of Nole, who looked upon the North 
Mountains with much pride, used to point them 
out as “ The Giant’s Stairway,” forgetting that 
no giant was ever big enough to use such an 
immense flight of stairs. 

Many people had climbed the first mountain, 
and upon the plain at its top flocks of sheep 
were fed; and two or 
three people boasted they 
had climbed the second 
steep; but beyond that 
the mountains were all 
unknown to the dwellers 
in the valley of Noland. 
As a matter of fact, no 
one lived upon them; 
they were inhabited only 
by a few small animals 
and an occasional vulture 
or eagle which nested in 
some rugged crag. 

But at the top of all 
was an enormous plain 
that lay far above the 
clouds, and here the 
Roly-Rogues dwelt in 
great numbers. 

I must describe these 
Roly-Rogues to you, for 
they were unlike any 
other people in all the 
world. Their bodies were 
as round asa ball—if you 
can imagine a ball fully 
four feet in thickness at 
the middle. And their 
muscles were as tough 
and elastic as india-rub- 
They had curious, 
stunted heads and arms, 


‘«“wHY DO YOU WAIL SO LOUDLY?’ SHE ASKED.” 


that they seemed to pierce the clouds, and it was 
said the moon often stopped on the highest peak 
to rest. It was not one single slope up from 
the lowlands; but first there was a high moun- 
tain, with a level plain at the top; and then an- 


and very short legs; and 

all these they could withdraw into their ball-like 
bodies whenever they wished, very much as a 
turtle withdraws its legs and head into its shell. 
The Roly-Rogues lived all by themselves in 
their country among the clouds, and there were 
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thousands and thousands of them. They were 
quarrelsome by nature, but could seldom hurt 
one another; because, if they fought, they 
would withdraw their arms and legs and heads 
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mediately rolled themselves to the edge and 
watched the luckless Roly-Rogue fly down the 
mountain, bounce across the plain, and thence 
speed down the next mountain. By and by he 
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into their bodies, and roll themselves at one 
another with much fierceness. But when they 
collided they would bounce apart again, and 
little harm was done. 

In spite of their savage dispositions the Roly- 
Rogues had as yet done no harm to any one but 
themselves, as they lived so high above the 
world that other people knew nothing of their 
existence. Nor did they themselves know, be- 
cause of the clouds that floated between, of the 
valleys which lay below them. 

But, as ill luck would have it, a few days 
after King Bud’s army had defeated the army 
of Ix, one of the Roly-Rogues, while fighting 
with another, rolled too near the edge of the 
plain whereon they dwelt, and bounded down 
the mountain-side that faced Noland. Wind 


had scattered the clouds, so his fellows im- 


became a dot to their eyes, and then a mere 
speck ; but as the clouds had just rolled away 
for a few moments the Roly-Rogues could see, 
by straining their eyes, the city of Nole lying in 
the valley far below. 

It seemed, from that distance, merely a toy 
city, but they knew it must be a big place to 
show so far away; and since they had no cities 
of their own, they became curious to visit the 
one they had just discovered. 

The ruler of the Roly-Rogues, who was more 


quarrelsome than any of the rest, had a talk with 
his chief men about visiting the unknown city. 


“We can roll down the mountain just as our 


brother did,” he argued. 


“ But how in the world could we ever get 


back again ?” said one of the chiefs, sticking his 
head up to look with astonishment at the ruler. 
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“We don’t want to get back,” said the other, 
excitedly. “Some one has built many houses 
and palaces at the foot of the mountains, and 
we can live in those, if they are big enough 
and if there are enough of them.” 

“ Perhaps the people won’t let us,” sug- 
gested another chief, who was not at all in 
favor of the expedition. 

“We will fight them and destroy them,” 
retorted the ruler, scowling at the chief as if 
he would make him ashamed of his cow- 
ardice. find ourselves many times outnumbered and 

“Then we must all go together,” said a at last be overcome.” 
third chief; “for, if only a few go, we may “ Every Roly-Rogue in the country shall go!” 
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On the plain grew a grove of big thorn-trees, 
bearing thorns as long and sharp as swords ; so 
the ruler commanded each of his people to cut 
two of the thorns, one for each hand, with 
which to attack whatever foes they might meet 
when they reached the unknown valley. 

Then, on a certain day, all the hundreds and 
thousands of Roly-Rogues that were in exis- 
tence assembled upon the edge of their plain, 
and, at the word of theirruler, hurled themselves 
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WITH TERRIBLE CRIES AND WENT BOUNDING AWAY TOWARD THE PEACEFUL CITY OF NOLE.” 











declared the ruler, who brooked no opposition down the mountain with terrible cries and went 
when once he had made up his mind to a thing. bounding away toward the peaceful city of Nole. 


(To be continued.) 























‘s WHY, ONE DAY IN THE COUNTRY 
1S WORTH A MONTH IN Town!” 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
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FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 


By Dr. Emma E. WALKER. 


II. FRACTURES. 


THE boys grew tired of staying in the camp 
all the time, so Mr. Wilson was always propos- 
ing some new trip that he had been thinking up 
for them. One day he planned an exploring ex- 
pedition. First they were to cross from the island 
over to the Ohio side, where they were to take a 
wagon for a mile or so up to a little town called 
Beipré, which was named by the French and 
means “ beautiful prairie.” There is a little fer- 
ry-boat that runs across from Belpré to Parkers- 
burg, which is the opposite town on the West 
Virginia side. Here the boys were to take the 
trolley, which winds along the river-bank for 
about fourteen miles, and finally crosses a bridge 
over to the Ohio side. This was the “longest 
way round,” which, Jerry said, would be the 
“most fun.” So they engaged Abraham Jen- 
nings to row them across the river from the 
island to the Ohio shore, where he had his farm- 
wagon waiting to take them up to Belpré. 

“ Abe,” as the boys had nicknamed him, had 
bright-red hair and a freckled face, and was the 
jolliest sort of companion. He was well ac- 
quainted with all the country round about and 
its history, and Mr. Wilson was very willing to 
have him with them. He knew more about the 
birds and trees than the boys had ever dreamed 
of before. When Jerry asked him how a paw- 
paw tasted, he said it always made him think of 
the apple-custard fruit that he ’d read about in 
“Swiss Family Robinson” and “ Masterman 
Ready.” “ But,” he added, “ most people think 
the pawpaws are more like bananas than any- 
thing else, ‘cause the inside is soft and yellow 
and sweet. But the seeds are n’t like bananas ; 
they are big and tough and brown. But, boys,” 
he said, “did you ever eat a martynia? That ’s 
a queer one for you. They call them mouse- 
pickles, for they are funny little things, about as 
big as a small, fat cucumber, with a long, thin, 
curly tail. And mother makes lovely sweet 
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pickles of them!” The boys declared they had 
never heard of such queer things—right in 
their own country, too. Abe said he’d bring 
over some of the mouse-pickles to the camp. 

Just then they overtook Tom Smith, a boy 
friend of Abe’s, who was also on his way to town, 
and they offered him a lift. Tomclimbed up and 
said he ’d drive the wagon back from the ferry 
to a barn up on the bank, where it could stay 
till the boys came back from their trolley-ride. 
As they were about half-way down the levee, 
Tom turned round to say something to Abe, 
when one of the horses stumbled, and in the 
effort to keep his balance Tom pulled so hard on 
one of the reins that it snapped and the poor lit- 
tle driver went rolling down to the ground. Abe 
managed to stop the horses, but not till one of 
the heavy wheels had rolled over Tom’s leg. 
Mr. Wilson and the boys jumped to the ground 
and lifted him to one side of the road, laying 
him gently on some blankets which were taken 
from the wagon. 

The boys ran to the nearest house, where Mr. 
Wilson told them to ask for a large feather- 
pillow. They also saw an old, narrow door ly- 
ing in the barn, and this they brought back for 
astretcher. With the boys’ help, Mr. Wilson 
very carefully slid the pillow under the injured 
leg, and then bound it around with strong cord 
which Abe always carried in his pocket. They 
then placed poor Tom on the door, which they 
lifted, with its burden, into the wagon, that had 
been turned around ready for driving home. 
Poor Tom was badly hurt, although he bore his 
pain very bravely ; and the boys knew that their 
trip was over for that day. Indeed, they had no 
heart for it at all, for Mr. Wilson told them he 
thought Tom’s leg must be broken. He knew 
that Tom’s father would have no one but his 
own doctor; and as the doctor had gone some 
miles into the country that morning, it was not 
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wise to wait for him by the roadside, so the little 
party went back to Tom’s home. Abe drove 
very slowly ; and as the wagon had fairly easy 
springs, the drive home was not so painful for 
the poor fellow as it might have been. 

Before starting, Mr. Wilson, who always car- 
ried a supply of bandages when out with the 
boys, took from his pocket some pads of gauze 
which he wet in the cool river water and put 
on the injured leg over the part where he 
feared the bone was broken; for the leg was 
useless and was very painful, and began to swell 
and turn black and blue. They changed the 
bandages several times before reaching Tom’s 
home, as they had a bucket in the wagon which 
they had filled with river water when they 
started back. On reaching the house, they 
carefully carried in the door on which poor 
Tom was stretched and laid it on a bed to await 
the family doctor’s arrival. They put a pillow 
under Tom’s head, and he declared that he 
was quite comfortable and felt very little jar as 
they moved him. The boys were now in no 
humor for their trip, and so they went back 
home to their island camp, talking earnestly 
about the accident. John was especially eager 
to understand all that Mr. Wilson had done for 
Tom, and asked why he had n’t kept him by 
the roadside till the doctor came. 

“T should have done so,” said Mr. Wilson, 
“if we could have got hold of the doctor 
within an hour; but as it was to be so long 
before we could get him, the best thing was 
to take Tom home, where he could be com- 
fortable.” 

“ Well, guardie,” said Jerry, “why did n’t 
you try to set the leg? Could n’t you have 
done it?” 

“That is the most important thing of all, I 
think, for boys to know about a broken bone,” 
said Mr. Wilson; “that is, that they must /e¢ i# 
alone. You must never try to set a broken 
bone, for you might injure it so that it would 
never be right again.” 

“ Well, but, guardie, you tied a pillow round 
Tom’s leg,—that was doing something to it,” 


said John. 
' Yes, that was helping it; the pillow kept 
it as quiet as possible, for every movement of 
the limb hurts a broken bone. 


If we had put 








THE INJURED. Uone, 
poor Tom into the wagon without laying him 
on Mr. Brown’s old door, and without the pil- 
low, he would have been so jolted and shaken 
up by the time we reached his house that the 
leg would have been inflamed, and the bone, 
which I suspect is broken, would have been very 
hard to set on account of the swelling which 
would have followed. Some swelling had set 
in as it was.” 

“Well, another thing, guardie, that I don’t 
quite understand,” said John: “there was n’t 
any blood on Tom’s leg. Now last winter, when 
James fell off the step-ladder and broke his arm, 
I saw blood all over it.” 

“Lucky for Tom that there was n’t any 
blood,” said Mr. Wilson. ‘“ You ’ve struck the 
nail on the head, for that’s what makes the 
difference between a simple and a compound 
fracture, that you hear so much about when 
people break their legs or arms. You will learn 
all about that when you go to the medical 
school. When a bone is broken and the flesh 
is not injured, it is called a simple fracture, and 
is far less dangerous than the other kind, in 
which not only the bone is broken but the flesh 
is injured, sometimes the bone even sticking 
out, so that you can see it. This is called a 
compound fracture. Then there are lots of 
chances for microbes to get in and do their 
deadly work The danger from microbes is 
one thing that makes a compound fracture so 
serious.” 

“ But,” said John, “what would you have 
done if it had been a sprain and not a broken 
bone at all?” 

“T should have sent you up to Mrs. Brown's 
kitchen to get a pail of hot water, and I should 
have put Tom’s foot —for we ’ll pretend that it 
was his ankle that was sprained—into the 
water, just as hot as he could bear it. That 
would have eased the pain and stopped the 
ankle from swelling so much. As the water 
cooled off we should have added more hot 
water, then we should have taken Tom home 
carefully, though we should n’t have needed a 
barn door. An accident like that would have 
meant for Tom some days of sitting quiet, with 
his foot on a pillow on another chair. But I have 
seen a doctor bind a sprained ankle with strips 
of surgeon’s plaster, which supported it so well 
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“ Yes, we are having our full share, there is 
no doubt of that,” said Mr. Wilson; “ but, after 
all, I don’t think it ’s very unusual with a 
party of such active boys. Do you?” 


that the boy could walk across the floor at 
once without injury to the foot.” 

“ It seems to me that we ’re having good and 
plenty of accidents this summer,” said Jerry. 





WHO IS IT? 


By Wit P. SNYDER. 


HO is it is so tired 
At the closing of the day ? 

Who is it washed and ironed 

And put dolly’s things away ? 
Who is it is so sleepy 

When she climbs on papa’s knee ?— 

“T do not*know e’zactly, 
But I dess ’at ’s me.” 


Who is it is so sorry 

That she broke the china vase ? 
Who is it teased the kitty 

And got scratches on her face ? 
Who promised just this morning 

A much better child to be ? — 

“T do not know e’zactly, 
But I dess ’at ’s-me.” 


Who is it lies on mama’s lounge 
And_-reads St. NicHoLas — 
Or tries to, for she just has joined 
A kindergarten class ? 
Whose papa says her grammar 
Is as shocking as can be ? — 
“IT do not know e’zactly, 
But I dess ‘at ’s me.” 
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By CarROLyN WELLS. 





THESE two Elizabethans here you 





ET HANS 


see 


Are noblemen of very high degree ; 


The taller of the two 
Is Sir Braggart Blusteroo, 


And the other is Lord Big-wig Blusteree. 


Lord Big-wig was just spoiling for a fight, 

So he ridiculed his friend’s excessive height; 
And he said, “ You look, by jingo! 
Like that lanky-legged flamingo! ” 

And Sir Braggart was so angry, he turned white. 


He retorted, “ I would give a thousand pound, 


If a bird that looks like you could 
Now his every angry word 
Was plainly overheard 


but be found!” 


By two more Elizabethans standing round. 


They were rustic country yokels, were these two; 


They had neither wealth nor title, 


but they knew 


Where to find a feathered creature 
With Lord Big-wig’s form and feature, 
And for it to a market-stall they flew. 
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THE FOOLISH ELIZABETHANS. 


They took it to the noble fighting fops 
(Sir Braggart paid a price above the shops) ; 
Then said, “ Big-wig, you 're like that! 
2  —. Silly as a goose, and fat!” 
\LE- Ps And Lord Blusteree was just as mad as hops! 














Now that is what Elizabethan folks 

Considered just the wittiest sort of jokes! 
There ’s an unauthentic rumor 
That they had a sense of humor, 

But I believe the statement is a hoax. 


THE PENCIL 


BEWITCHED. 





HEN tell me, what are the tasks 
I must perform to win the prin- 
cess’s hand?” said the hand- 
some young prince.: 
“There is but one,” replied 
the prince’s fairy godmother. 
“Ts it difficult ?” the prince inquired. 
“You may try it and see,” she answered. 
“ Here is the picture of an envelop. You are 
to draw this without looking on the paper.” 
“ With my eyes open?” 
“ Certainly,” answered the fairy godmother, 
“but you must not look at the paper.” 
“ Can I use a mirror?” 
“ If you think it will help you,” the fairy said. 
And then, with a diagram of the envelop before 
him, the prince boldly set out to make a copy. 


Suppose you try his experiment, and see if you 
find,as he did, that she pencil had been bewitched? 





DIRECTIONS.— Place a piece of paper, pinned down, 
on a table. Then arrange a book, or screen of some 
sort, so that you cannot see your hand or pencil, except 
as reflected in a mirror held before you. 

Benjamin Webster. 
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“*NO, TOWSER, IF HE'S AS CLEVER AS THAT 
YOU CAN'T HAVE HIM.” 
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OUR FRIENDS THE TREES. 
PART II. 


By Epwin W. Foster. 


Our public parks are very often more valuable 
as places for tree study than the woods them- 
selves, because our landscape-gardeners have 
gathered hardy and interesting specimens from 
the four quarters of the globe and placed them 
in such positions that harmonious colors in some 
cases and strong contrasts in others tend to at- 
tract the attention of people who too often to- 
tally ignore every fact except that they are trees. 
If we will but look we will notice frequently 
a tree whose every branch and twig seems anx- 
ious to reach the sky, like the numberless 
points of a Gothic cathedral. On examining 
the leaf, we find it shaped like an open fan or 
like the tiny leaf of the maidenhair fern en- 
larged many times. This is one of our wonder- 
ful trees. The impression of its leaves is 
found in coal, and, indeed, it is believed to be 
the only tree which has survived the carbonif- 
erous age, that period in the world’s history 
when coal was formed. It was preserved for 
centuries by the Japanese priests, who con- 
sidered it sacred, and now it has been intro- 
duced into our country and is becoming one of 
our well-known shade-trees. It reaches a great 
height, is never attacked by insects which ruin 
many of our other trees, and may always be 
recognized by its peculiar thick green leaf, 
which turns golden yellow in the fall. By 
holding one of these leaves of the gingko or 
maidenhair tree up to the light it will appear 
that the veins radiate from a common point, like 
those in the leaf of a lily, and that the beauti- 
ful green color is of exceptional clearness. 

All the trees we have considered so far have 
simple leaves. There is a large number of 
common trees whose leaves are called com- 
pound. A well-known example is the ordinary 
horse-chestnut, which, by the way, is not a 
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native, but an importation from Europe. In 
this case the indentations are even deeper than 
those of the Japanese maples, the leaf being 
divided into five or seven distinct leaflets, 
which meet at a common center and form the 


complete leaf. Our native American buckeye 
is built after the same fashion, but has only 
five leaflets, which are narrower, smaller, and 
not so luxuriant or dense as those of the horse- 
chestnut. This is one of our valuable Western 
trees, and judging from the fact that Ohio is 
called the Buckeye State, buckeye timber must 
have been plentiful there in days gone by. 
There are several varieties of buckeye, such 
as the yellow or sweet, the red, the purple- 
sweet, and the Ohio or fetid buckeye, etc. 
Its wood is tough and strong and makes famous 
farming implements. 

Hickory also has a compound leaf, being 
related to the buckeye. There are five or seven 
leaflets, but instead of radiating from a common 
center, as in the buckeye, they are arranged 
along a stem in pairs, with the odd one alone 
at the end. There are also several varieties of 
hickory, some of which are weil known to the 
boys who live near the woods, such as shag- 
bark, big shellbark, mockernut, pignut, bitter- 
nut or swamp-hickory, and the delicious pecan- 
nut of the South and Southwest. 

This latter variety is the largest tree ia the 
hickory family, often reaching a height of one 
hundred and seventy feet. It is sometimes 
found as far north as the Ohio River, but at- 
tains its best development in Texas, where 
great supplies of the popular nuts are shipped 
to market. 

The city boy on a visit to the country is 
often puzzled in trying to distinguish black wal- 
nuts and butternuts in the green state. The 

















Fig. 1. Gingko. 





Fig. 37. Buckeye. 





Fig. 7. American beech. 


American elm. 


Fig. 13. Sycamore. 








DIAGRAM OF LEAVES. 
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OUR FRIENDS 
leaves are almost alike, being compound and 
having a variable number of leaflets arranged 
The butternut stem has from 


on a long stem. 
nine to seventeen leaflets, and the black-walnut 








AVENUE OF GINGKO-TREES, AGRICULTURAL 
GROUNDS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


from fifteen to twenty-three. The teeth on the 
latter are larger and sharper than those on the 
butternut, and lack the fuzzy stem, but the real 
distinguishing feature is the odor; having once 
smelled the crushed leaves of a butternut and 
a black walnut, a person can never fail to know 
them thereafter. 

The nuts of the black walnut, which look so 
much like green lemons, are more round and 
not as elongated as the butternuts. 

The wood of both trees is valuable in cabinet- 
work, walnut furniture being too common to 
need description; but the fact that butternut 
makes a handsome interior finish is not so gen- 
erally known. 

Many of us know the sweet birch and slip- 
pery-elm by heart, but few of us can tell the 
birch from the beech. A careful examination 
of the two leaves, however, will prove that they 
are not alike. 

The black birch, besides the pleasant taste of 
the tender brown bark on the twigs, has the 
entire edge of its simple, delicate leaf finely 

These teeth seem to be not exactly 
First the edge is toothed, then each of 


toothed. 
simple. 
these teeth has one or more little teeth of its 
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own, giving what the botanists call a double- 
toothed edge, and the base of the leaf next 
the stem is heart-shaped or scalloped. 

In the beech leaf notice that the scalloped 
the distinguish- 


base is missing, and the teeth { 
ing feature—are decidedly different, for not 
only are they single and far apart, but they are 
very shallow and the spaces concave. 

Beech leaves are very smooth, thin, shiny, 
and delicate. The European beech, which is 
very common in our parks, has the spaces be- 
tween the teeth so shallow as hardly to deserve 
the name, the result being that the outline of 
the leaf has a decidedly wavy appearance. 

The most striking member of this family is the 
copper or purple beech, whose dark-purple foli- 





A WHITE BIRCH 


age isa striking feature of our parks and lawns. 

The white birch, with its paper-like bark, is 
another tree which takes a prominent part in 
the color-scheme of our landscape-gardening. 
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There are two distinct kinds of white birch. 
The one which grows so tall in the North 
woods, the canoe-birch, has a tough white bark 





A BLACK WALNUT. 


FIG. 19. 


which is waterproof, and was formerly used by 
the Indians for canoes. It is a large tree, and 
its name paper-birch comes from the forma- 
tion of the bark in layers, which separate as 
readily as sheets of paper. 

The smaller white birch, which is becoming 
so common on Long Island, sometimes called 
gray birch, is an entirely different tree with a 
characteristic leaf. You will find no tree in the 
forest with a leaf like this one of the gray birch. 
Notice the broad, flat base, then the graceful, 
gradual taper out to a fine point, and the sharp 
teeth. The long, slender stems allow the leaf 
to be fluttered like an aspen by every breeze until 
the whole tree, with its long, drooping branches, 
is one mass of glimmering green and silver. 

This tree is much smaller than the paper- 
birch, and its bark is not as white, nor does it 
separate in layers easily like the canoe-birch. It 
is much more delicate, and makes a handsome 
addition to any lawn. 

In dealing with contrasts in leaf forms, per- 
haps no greater contrast can be found than be- 
tween the leaves of the catalpa and honey- 
locust. The boys will quickly remember the 
catalpa-tree when we remind them that it pro- 
duces long, round beans which sometimes are 
nearly eighteen inches in length, and which are 
smoked” by mischievous and ad- 
The leaf is very simple and 


sometimes 
venturous boys. 
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enormous in size, often approaching the palm. 
leaf fan in its dimensions. Placed side by side 
with the delicate and refined spray of the honey- 
locust, we wonder if Nature has not tried to see 
how infinite are her range and power to create 
beautiful and ugly forms. 

The locust family seems particularly fond of 
thorns, even the common yellow and clammy 
varieties being well supplied with them. 

Aside from this disadvantage, however, the 
tree is a valuable one, the wood being very 
hard and durable. It is in particular demand 
for fence-posts and other timbers which are to 
be in contact with the ground. These parts of 
fences or buildings are always liable to early 
decay and attacks of destructive insects, yet the 
yellow locust is able to withstand all these ene- 
mies, animate and inanimate, for a century. 
The nearest wood to this in point of durability 
is the cedar, which is famous for its lasting 
qualities. 

No list of American trees would be complete 





FIG. 20. A PUPPLE BEECH. 
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which did not include the three forest giants, 
buttonwood, sweet-gum, and tulip. 
The various names of buttonwood, button- 





A TULIP OR WHITEWOOD. 


FIG. 21. 
ball, sycamore, and plane tree, as it is called in 
different parts of the country, all suggest that 
typical American tree which sheds its bark as 
well as its leaves, leaving a ghostly and gaunt 
monster of treedom which produces an enor- 
mous crop of buttonballs so well known to 
every country boy and country girl. 

Its leaves are in proportion with the trees, 
great in size, often measuring a foot in length, 
and being frequently covered on the under side 
with a heavy growth of fungus. The wood of 
the sycamore, as it is erroneously called, is val- 
uable for cabinet-work, having a_ beautiful 
grain and taking a high polish. 

The sweet-gum tree also produces a crop of 
“balls”? or seed-pods, but although about the 
same size as the buttonballs,—an inch in di- 
ameter,—they could never be confused, as the 
gumballs are covered with rather sharp points, 
while the buttonballs are smooth. 

The leaf of the sweet-gum—so called from 
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the amber-colored gum the tree gives out—re- 
minds one of the starfish, being five-fingered 
and quite different from any other tree in the 
forest. This tree grows very tall, and its wood 
is a beautiful brown color with fine and in- 
tricate grainings. It is, however, liable to warp 
excessively, but not withstanding this it is much 
liked by wood-turners on account of its softness 
and even grain. 

The lumber furnished by the tulip-tree, com- 
monly called whitewood, is more valuable than 
that of the sweet-gum; although why it should 
be called whitewood is not clear, as it is of a 
greenish-yellow color, much darker than white 
pine. 

This tree is remarkable for its individuality. 
Its foliage is not so dense as many of our other 
trees, but each leaf stands out conspicuously 
and aggressively, as if it had a will of its own. 
The shape of the leaf also expresses the inde- 
pendent character of the tree, and when it has 
once been seen it will never be forgotten. 





AN AMERICAN ELM. 


FIG. 22. 
Referring to the diagram, it will be seen that 


the end seems cut off very abruptly, as though 
another point had once been there but had 
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been cut abruptly off as with a pair of scis- 
sors. 

The flowers the tree bears in the spring give 
it the name tulip. These blossoms, which fairly 
cover the tree, are shaped like a tulip and are 
frequently as large as from three and a half to 
four inches in diameter. ‘This famous tree is 
a giant among giants. Specimens seven feet 
in diameter and a hundred and fifty feet high 
have been found in the Southern States, where 
it reaches its fullest development. 

And, lastly, we must take off our hats and 
make our most profound bow to the stately elm, 
the tree which has been considered typical of 


American, particularly of New England, char- 
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acter—graceful, dignified, sturdy, straightfor- 
ward, and useful. One can hardly conceive of 
such New England towns as New Haven, Con- 
cord, or Lexington stripped of their elms; they 
would indeed be different places. The shape 
of the tree is a gradual, almost imperceptible 
spread as the branches leave the main trunk. 
One good feature of the tree is that its foliage 
is so high above the ground that it does not 
obstruct the view, and yet it gives an ideal 
shade. 

An avenue bordered on 
elms which meet high overhead is a sight to be 
of the noble 


either side with 


remembered, and reminds us 


arches of a Gothic cathedral. 











THE 





VANDALS. 























By Lucy L. CABLE. 


Down beyond the garden wall 

They have cut down the maple-tree ; 
But they who cut it cannot know 

The loss to you and me. 


They think to build themselves a house 
Where long our tree has stood — 

Our tree that was a house of leaves, 
Fairer than house of wood. 


Will they see the wondrous sights we saw, 
From their windows made of glass ? — 





The wingéd clouds, the marching sun, 
The shadow-ships that pass ? 


We saw the Spring come up the land, 
The Autumn’s flags flung out; 

We felt the South Wind kiss our hair, 
And answered the West Wind’s shout. 


Their house of wood will higher be 
Than our tree-house in the air; 

Yet they will not live so near the sky, 
Nor see what we saw there! 
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THE PRACTICAL BOY. 


By JosepH H. ADAms. 


EIGHTH PAPER. 
I. TENTS, HOUSE-TENTS, AND CAMP FURNITURE. II. WATER-WHEELS. 
A NEW TENT. 


ONE great drawback to 
the pitched or army tent is 
that in wet weather, when 
one has to stay within, it is 
not a comfortable abode un- 
less you sit down or keep 
close to the ground; for 
there is little or no head 
room, excepting directly in 
the middle. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a new 





form of tent which, even in 


FIG. 1. A NEW TENT. 


the smaller sizes, will admit 

of a boy’s standing up when close to the side- out from the tent, as shown in the illustration ; 
walls. Two uprights, three ridge-poles, and four for then there will not be such a down drag on 
angle-bars will be required for the frame, and _ the side ridge-poles. For a party of three or 
four boys this tent 





should be 7 feet 6 
inches high, 6 feet 6 
inches broad at the 
top, 8 feet at the bot- 
tom, and 10 or 12 feet 
deep. ‘The sides and 
top are in one piece 
21 feet long and 10 or 
12 feet wide. The 





back end is made in 
one piece and sewed 
fast to the edges of 
the sides and top. At 
the front two flaps are 
sewed to the top and 
sides. They each 








measure 7 feet 6 inches 








4-oO 


FIG. 2. DETAILS OF THE NEW TENT. 


long at the inner edge, 





4 feet across the bot- 


when in the woods some long, slim poles with tom, 3 feet 5 inches at the top, and 7 feet at 
crotched ends can be cut to prop the guy-ropes_ the outer edge. They are cut as shown at A 
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in Fig. 2. The frame is composed of two 
uprights 2 inches square and g feet long, 18 
inches of which is let into the ground; three 
ridge-poles 2 inches in diameter and 1o feet 
long; and four brace-bars 2 inches square and 
4 feet 3 inches long, beveled at the lower 
ends to fit against the upright post, as shown 
at C. An iron pin is driven in the top of each 
upright and at the outer ends of the brace- 
bars over which the ridge-poles fit, they having 
been provided with holes to receive the pins. 
Angle-irons are screwed fast to the beveled 
ends of the brace-bars, and a collar of iron is 
made and screwed fast to the uprights so the 
tongueend of the angle- 
irons will fit in them, as 
at D. Stout 
screw-eyes and wire 
hold the braces in posi- 
tion at the top, as shown 
at F, and prevent the 
outer ridge-poles from 
straining the 
One of the best anchor- 
ages for the guy-ropes 
of a tent is made with 
the lock stakeand dead- 
eye cleat shown at G. 
The dead-eye cleat (B) 
is 2 inches wide, 6 inches 


shown 


canvas. 


long, and provided with 
two holes 3 inches apart. At one end a jaw is 
cut so that a rope may be caught in it, and 
steel-wire nails are passed through holes indi- 
cated by the dotted lines and riveted at the 
point ends to strengthen the dead-eye. In 
driving the lock-stake, care should be taken not 
to slant either peg so much that not sufficient 
earth will be over it, else it will not hold when 
a sudden pull is given to the rope. 
A LARGE CAMPING-TENT. 
For a company of boys numbering from 
four to eight, a large camping-tent is shown 
above in Fig. 3; which, if made 20 feet long, 
10 feet wide, and 8 feet high to the ridge-pole, 
will accommodate six cots and two hammocks. 
Three uprights 2% inches square can sup- 
port the ridge-pole, which is in two pieces 
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lapped at the middle. A fly 20 feet long and 
18 feet wide is supported over the tent, where, 
in clear weather, it can be propped up at the 
outer edges, as shown at the left side in the 
illustration. The fly is drawn back at the 
right side to show how the guy and stanchion 
ropes are attached to the stakes so as to pre- 
vent the wind from blowing the tent backward 
and forward as well as from side to side. All 
around the lower edge of the tent 34-inch 
harness-rings should be sewed fast about 12 
inches apart, by means of which the apron and 
end can be tied fast to short stakes or wooden 
pins driven in the ground to prevent its flapping 





A LARGE CAMPING-TENT. 


If possible, provide the tent with a board 
floor raised a few inches from the ground. 


BENCHES, FLIES, CANOPIES, 
BEDDING. 


TABLES AND 
AND 


A LARGE and strong table is shown at H 
The boards, three or four in num- 
They are 


in Fig. 5. 
ber, can be from 6 to 8 feet long. 
nailed fast to 4 or 5 inch rails attached to the 
tree-trunks and to stout posts embedded in the 
ground. The middle of the table is supported 
by a batten or rail which is mounted on or 
nailed fast to the top of a post embedded under 
the center of the table. 

Chairs that can be made for camp life from 
rustic wood and pieces of board need not be 
so well put together that any great amount of 
time must be expended on their construction ; 
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but they should be strong and serviceable, if 
not very beautiful. 
A simple chair, that almost any boy can make 


FIG. 4. 


from branches or small tree-trunks 2 or 3 inches 
in diameter, is shown at A, B, and C of Fig. 5. 
The seat is 18 inches high and 16 inches square, 
and the back posts are 36 inches high. 

In the illustration of a canopy (Fig. 4), a 
table and benches are shown. The table is 
30 inches wide and 5 feet long, 
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A CANOPY AND CAMP FURNITURE. 
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In fair weather, when it is possible to dine 
outside the tent, the fly can be used as a can- 
opy if drawn over the ridge-pole and held up 
at the ends by means 
of poles and stanchion- 
ropes, as shown in Fig. 

A canopy over a fire 
will keep rain off and 
make it possible to burn 
the dry wood necessary 
to cooking, and may 
be used as well to keep 
fuel under, and the ex- 
tra rustic chairs and 
tables that can be made 
in the woods for use 
about the camp. 

Flies or canopies 
should be bound with 
rope all around the edges to prevent tearing, and 
at distances from 12 to 18 inches apart 34-inch 
harness-rings should be made fast, so that stan- 
chion-ropes can be reeved wherever it is neces- 
sary to attach the sheet to branches or poles 
set in the ground for its support or anchorage. 





and it can be built either de- 
tached or fast to the ground. 

Two benches, running the 
length of the tables, are made 
in a similar manner to the 
chairs. 

The table and benches may 
become fixtures if the same 
camp is made each year, and 
in that case the furniture can 
be made stronger and better 
than if used for only one sea- 
son. 

Every camping-tent should 
have a fly,—that is, an extra 
canvas roof,—for no matter 
how good the canvas of which 
it is made may be, it will be- 
come thoroughly soaked in a 
heavy rain ; but if protected by 














a fly which practically covers 
it, the fly will lead the water off 
and receive the greater part of the wetting. Fig. 
3 shows a tent with the fly partly turned back. 











cot. 


FIG. 5. DETAILS OF CAMP FURNITURE. 


In Fig. 6 is shown one end of a simple camp 
The canvas can be sewed with a loop 
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fold along the entire length of the sides before 


leaving home, and the side poles and forked 





CAMP BEDDING 


stakes can be cut at the camping-place. For 
strength the stitching should be in several 
rows, else it will tear out if a sudden weight is 
thrown on it. 

When making a cot of boughs the most sat- 
isfactory and comfortable affair is the basket- 
woven or lattice mattress of small pliable sap- 
lings, trimmed and interwoven, as shown in Fig. 
6. The long pieces should be so laid that the 
large end of one stick will be next the small 





FIG. 7. A HOUSE-TENT — OPEN. 


end of another, so as to distribute the stronger 
parts of the wood evenly all over the lattice. 

This arrangement applies also to the shorter 
or cross-piecés, and when finished the mattress 
is laid on a pair of poles supported with crotched 
sticks, as shown in Fig. 6, but without the 
canvas. 

A BOARD-AND-CANVAS HOUSE-TENT. 

Tus style of camp has become very popu- 

lar in California and through the Southwest, 
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where at least six months of each year a: 
spent out of doors. 

The frame is 12 feet long, 8 feet wide, a 
9 feet high from the floor to the peak. T! 
wood sides are 3 feet 6 inches above the flox 
and out beyond one or both sides of the hous 
the joists may extend to support one or both « 
the wood sides, which, if hinged along tl 
bottom, can easily be dropped to act as piazzas. 
thereby giving additional room in fair weathe 
The 


square, with joists for the under timbers. Th 


framing shown in Fig. 9 is 2 inches 
joists or flooring-beams rest on the ends « 
posts embedded 2 feet in the ground, to whic 
Tl { 


flooring, of 4-inch matched boards, is laid o1 


they are spiked with long steel-wire nails. 


the space within the four corner uprights, and 
the same or wider boards can be employed for 
The 


triangular end-pieces of canvas are attached 


the siding or sheathing (see Fig. 9). 


to the frame with copper or tinned tacks, si 
they will not rust, and the roof and both sides 





A HOUSE-TENT — CLOSED. 


are of one piece, made by sewing lengths of 
At the 
front and back it is drawn over the edges of 
the end-rails forming the roof, and tacked to 
hold it in place; while at the top of both sides 


canvas or twilled sheeting together. 


the edge may be tied to galvanized nails driven 
in the wood, or caught over curtain-buttons such 
as are used on carriages, and which can be 
purchased from a carriage-maker for a small 
amount. 

At the front, on either side of the doorway, 
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the canvas may be arranged to roll up in clear 
weather, and be, after the manner of carriage- 
curtains, held to the upper frame-bar with cords 
or straps. The side that lets down to form 
the piazza is battened on the outside, as the 
first illustration shows, so that when the side is 
down the battens drop in between the extended 
floor-joists. 

It will be well to bear in mind that if the 
side is left open as shown in Fig. 7, and-a 
sudden rain-storm comes up, the rain will tend 
to fill up the gutter formed by the slanting roof 
and the slanting canopy. This can be avoided 
by lowering slightly the two supports in order 
to give the canopy more of an “ outboard” 
pitch. Perhaps it would be better still to set 
the pitch of the canopy roof so that it will 
always be ready for a rain-storm. 

When the camp is broken in the fall, 
the canvas should be removed from the 
framework and kept for next season, but 
the frame may be left standing, first having 
removed the door and sashes and slid them 
under the floor, for they would offer resistance 
to the wind if left standing in place, and might 
break or cause the framework of the house to 
rock and become rickety during the winter 
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storms and high winds; or the window sash 
might be nailed temporarily to the lower wood 
sheathing. As the frame is to stand through 
the winter without any roof, thus exposing the 
joints, it will be a wise precaution to give the 
ends of the timbers a coat of thick lead paint 
before they are nailed together. 
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FIG. 9. SHOWING THE FRAMING OF THE HOUSE-TENT. 


A coat ortwo of paint on the woodwork would 
improve its appearance greatly and preserve the 
wood if the house is to be used for a number of 
seasons. It is very little work to do this, and the 
advantage far outweighs the trouble necessary. 


WATER-WHEELS. 


In camping, if there is a waterfall or rapidly 
running brook near your camp, the power that 
can be derived from its flow will run a water- 


days, pumping water, and lending its aid to save 
your labor in various ways. There are three 
kinds of wheels, the overshot, breast, and under- 
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FIG. 10. SHOWING THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF WATER-WHEELS. 


wheel, which in turn can be made to serve your 

purpose in many ways. Once you get a whtel 

in operation with a shaft and pulley attached, 

it is then a simple matter to harness your power 

and make it do all sorts of things, such as saw- 

ing wood, grinding coffee, operating a fan on hot 
VoL. XXXII.— 90. 


shot. The overshot is the most powerful, for it 
is not only moved by the weight of water it 
holds, but by the force of the onrushing water 
from the sluice arranged to feed it from above. 
The breast-wheel is the next in power, and is 
used where the fall of water is not so great. 
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The undershot wheel is employed in a rapidly 
running stream, where there is no dam or body 
of head water. This form is the least powerful 
and the most unreliable, but is easy to con- 
struct as it requires very little preparation. 





























‘“A- BARREL: WHEEL- 


The drawing shows the flange removed af ene side 











FIG. 11. DETAILS OF WATER-WHEELS. 


In Fig. 11 several ideas for water-wheels are 
shown, and among them a boy should be able 
to find one that he can easily make from boards 
and sticks at a slight cost, and which, if prop- 
erly rigged and adjusted, will develop a con- 
siderable amount of power. A simple paddle- 
wheel (A) is made from an axle 3 inches square, 
four spokes,and four boards. For a wheel of 
medium size that will develop about one eighth 
of a horse-power the axle can be 4 feet long. 
One end is rounded for a distance of four inches, 
as shown at B, and with bit and chisel two mor- 
tises are cut in opposite directions, as shown 
also at B. These holes are 1 Y inches wide and 
3 inches long, and into them the spokes are 
driven and held with screws or iron pins. An- 
other pair of holes are cut 30 inches from the 
first and two more spokes driven in them. 


The spokes are 30 inches long, thus leaving 
13% inches of each one projecting beyond the 
axle or hub. The paddle-blades are boards 30 
inches long, 10 inches wide, and % of an inch 
thick. They are attached to the spokes with 
carriage-bolts and washers. A rounded bear- 
ing 2 inches wide is cut in the axle beyond the 
spokes so as to correspond with the other end, 
and beyond this the axle is left square. Bear- 
ings for this wheel are made in the edge of a 
gout plank notched as shown at F, and held 
in place by iron straps. Long screws or screw- 
bolts, commonly known as lag-screws, will hold 
the straps in place, and from the square end of 
the shaft the connection is made for power. In 
place of an iron strap another piece of wood 
may be cut and clamped down over the axle 
end as shown at G. 

Another water-wheel can be made from the 
hubs and spokes of two old wheels, preferably 
those from a buggy or light wagon. Remove 
the iron boxes from the hubs by driving them 
out, then cut a hole in each hub with a chisel 
and mallet, as shown at D, so they will be at 
least 1% inches square. From hickory or other 
hard wood make an axle the size of the holes, 
and arrange the hubs on it so they will be thirty 
inches apart. One side of each spoke should 
be cut as shown at E, so the blades will lie 
against a flat place instead of against the 
rounded surface. The blades can be from 30 
to 36 inches long and 10 or 12 inches wide, and 
held to the spokes with carriage or tire bolts. 

This wheel can be swung in bearings as de- 
scribed above, and from the square end of 





] 























, FIG. 12. DETAILS OF WHEEL SHOWN ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 


the axle the power can be taken. Both of 
these wheels can be used as overshot or under- 
shot, but not as breast-wheels, for a breast-wheel 
must have pockets to hold the water, and the 
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overshot wheel should have them too if the 
force and weight of water are to be counted on 
for all the power available. 

A very simple and efficient device of a barrel- 


and into these holes an axle is driven. It is 
provided with the rounded bearings and square 
end, and when swung in a carriage and con- 
nected a powerful wheel will be the result. 

For a brook, an undershot wheel 











can be made with two round ends 
and ten or twelve blades, accord- 
ing to the size of the wheel. For 
an efficient one the wheel can be 
36 or 48 inches in diameter and 
30 inches wide. Two ends are 
made from matched boards held 
together with battens, as shown in 
Fig 12. These are arranged on a 
square axle, and the blades are 
made fast between them with long 
screws or steel nails. 

To utilize the power from a 
rapidly running brook, place two 
tree-trunks across the brook, about 
6 feet apart, as shown in the illus- 
tration. On top of these timbers 








FIG. 13. DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW A STREAM MAY BE NARROWED 


TO PERM'T THE USE OF A WATER-WHEEL. 


wheel is shown at H in Fig. 11. This consists 
of an oil or pork barrel having tight ends and 
staves, a number of blades, and some siding 
boards. The blades are of hard wood 10 inches 
wide and the length of the barrel. One edge 
of each blade is cut to 
conform with the bilge 
of the barrel, as shown 
at K, and with three 
or four long screws 
each blade is made 
fast to the barrel at 
the middle. The ends 
of the barrel are re- 
planked so as to build 
their surface even with 
the projecting edges of 
the staves, then some 
matched boards are 
nailed or screwed to 
the ends to bind the 
ends of the blades. Screws are passed through 
the boards and into the ends of the blades to 
make them secure, and in this manner a hollow 
wheel is made with pockets around the outside. 
A square hole is cut in each end of the barrel, 


FIG. 14. 


attach two spruce beams 8 or 10 
inches wide and 2 inches thick, and 
anchor them well with spikes and chock-blocks. 

The various illustrations in this article must 
be considered as only suggestions for boys. 
Especially with regard to water-wheels, the 
conditions of the country in which they are to 





THE WATER-WHEEL IN OPERATION. 


be used will determine which kind of wheel is 
desirable. Then the time at the boys’ disposal 
must be considered; for it would be folly to 
attempt an elaborate water-power plant if the 
vacation were very short. 
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While on the subject of water-wheels, here 
is a postscript. An elder brother will be in- 
terested in the illustrations on this page, which 
suggest to him how he can amuse his younger 
brother or sister. The hub of the water-wheel 


is made of a spool, and dolls and jumping-jacks 
serve as the performing company. No descrip- 
tion is necessary, as any handy boy who has 
followed “The Practical Boy” articles will be 
more than equal to this toy water-wheel. 





A TOY WATER-WHEEL 
IN OPERATION. 
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By MARGARET JOHNSON. 















his bare little toes 
i, To the tip of his truly As- 
: “ syrian nose, 
{ Vf The fisher-boy, little Tig- 
lates, 
!Among the tall rushes sat 
yf, fishing for carp 
“|/# With a line very long and a 
ie aa hook very sharp, 
! As he sat every day, 
' Merry-hearted and gay, 

And fished in his ancient Assyrian way, 

By the banks of the river Euphrates. 


A cloud on the highway, a sound in the air,— 
Now who could be coming, his fishes to scare, 
And his basket not yet over-brimming ! 
His line from the water he carefully drew, 
And after a gay little flourish or two 
On the pipe he had made 
From the rushes that swayed 
In the river, a tune so enchanting he played 
That the fishes to listen came swimming. 


Butthe king was out hunting that day by the shore 
Some twenty ferocious big lions or more, 

And ’t was this that had startled Tiglates ; 
With thunder of hoof-beat and rattle of wheel, 
And shimmer of satin and sparkle of steel, 
The grand cavalcade and the royal parade 
Their glittering way, as it happened, had made 

To the banks of the river Euphrates. 


But even a king may grow weary in time 
Of a royal amusement, however sublime, 





(C* as brown as a nut from 


And now by the river he halted; 
His bow was too heavy, his arrows were dull, 
His fan-bearers served but the breezes to lull; 
The flies they were rude, 
And the sun would intrude, 
And in short his Assyrian Majesty’s mood 
Scarce befitted a rank so exalted ! 


The king, as he turned his imperial frown 

On the stream, for presuming to spatter his gown, 

He spied in the rushes the fisher-boy browh, 

With his pipe and his basket of wicker ; 
And, seized with a sudden and royal caprice, 
He vowed he must have for his supper a piece 
Of that very same fish ; 

And ’t was also his 
wish 

That the piper should 
play, ere he tasted 


the dish, 
That the moments 
might pass for 


him quicker. 


Then ran the prime 
minister, florid 
and fat, 

In a little gold fillet 
instead of a hat, 

And a lot of gold tas- 
sels and fringe 





“(THEN RAN THE PRIME 


MINISTER, FLORID 
AND FAT.” 


and all that, 
And a dozen proud nobles behind him ; 
And down onthe wondering fisher they pounced, 
And the fish from his basket they speedily 
bounced, 
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And bore him away, 
Never stopping to say 










Ss. 


yuu peai tit LU Lig 


ve ] !” for his Majesty’s h th : 
y St eave or his Majesty's humor that \) | eo ny 
Made it wise very promptly to mind him. 


In state on his throne with its purple-fringed 
tent 
(For he carried one with him wherever he 
went), 
And its cushions with gold interwoven, 
He sat, while Tiglates, a trifle abashed 
By the splendor that round him, bewildering, 
flashed, 
Played a melody clear, 
And—you may think it queer! — 
Quite as sweet to an early Assyrian ear 
As the music of Bach or Beethoven. 
















‘QUITE AS SWEET TO AN EARLY 
ASSYRIAN EAR AS THE MUSIC 
OF BACH OR BEETHOVEN. 

The king was delighted. ‘This fisher,” he cried, 

“No more in the wilderness here shall abide! 

He shall come to my palace, shall stand at my 
side ; r 

For, whatever his name and his fate, he ’s 

A genius!” And straight, ere the boy could 

draw back, 

They had hustled him into a—no, not a hack, 

But a chariot proud ; 

And away like a cloud 

He was whirled, with the rest of the glittering 
crowd, 

From the banks of the river Euphrates. 


W 

| I, 

UT Now all of the wonderful things that befell 
“THEY BORE HIM AWAY.” At the end of the journey, I really can’t tell, 
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For the time, if we tried it, would fail us. 
Each room in the palace was big as a church, 
And although for a window in vain you might 

search, 
There were portals a score, 
And beside every door 
Such a great wingéd bull as delighted of yore 
The mighty King Sardanapalus. 


Here little Tiglates, the fisher unknown, 
They dressed up in silks of an exquisite tone, 
Perfumed with Assyrian eau-de-cologne, 
And embroidered with sphinx and with 
griffin ; 
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He played for the king, and right merrily, too ; 
Yet—I know you will hardly believe it is true 
That he had, with all this, 
The presumption to miss 
A low hut by the river, while tasting the bliss 
Of a feast in his Majesty’s arbor! 


But for halls that were splendid and bulls that 
were big, 
If the truth must be spoken, he cared not a 
fig, 
Nor for garments of tints that were Tyrian ; 
He wanted his mother, he wanted his home, 
He wanted the dear muddy marshes to roam, 














“SUCH A GREAT WINGED BULL AS DELIGHTED OF YORE THE MIGHTY KING SARDANAPALUS.” 


They fed him with locusts (you would n’t like 
that!), 
Pomegranates, pineapples, and partridges fat ; 
They showed him the queen, 
Who, majestic of mien, 
Could n’t move (so I judge from the pictures 
I ’ve seen) 
For the jewels her garments were stiff in! 


They showed him the gardens, the pride of the 
world ; : 
They had all his ringlets exquisitely curled 
By a fine Babylonian barber. 


And the reeds by the stream 
Just a beautiful dream 
Had begun, ere the first day was ended, to seem 
To the poor little homesick Assyrian. 


And when, at the close of the banquet, the king, 

Who a boon to this gem of a piper would fling, 

“Your wish?—it is yours, by the seal on my 
ring!” 

Cried aloud to the waiting Tiglates, 

The heart of the boy overflowed like the tide: 

“ Oh, your Majesty’s pardon!”’ (he kneeled as 
he cried,) 
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“T have but one wish, — 
To go back to my fish, 


And to hear the sweet waters that ripple and 


swish 
By the shores of the river Euphrates!” 





“(THEY SHOWED HIM THE QUEEN.” 


The king almost fainted ; his lady likewise ; 
The waiters they staggered with doubt and 
surprise, 
And the guards fairly reeled in the gate- 
way: 
A fisher, who might have had favors galore, 
And who asked but for freedom to roam by the 
shore, 
In a solitude dread ! — 
Well, the word it was said, 
And the king rather peevishly nodded his head, 
And dismissed the whole circumstance 
straightway. 


That brave little lad, ere the morning was done, 
For joy fairly danced and hallooed in the 
sun 
(From the monarch, of course, a safe dis- 
tance!), 








And went speeding away in a chariot proud 

Over meadow and marsh, like a glittering 
cloud; 

And with never so much as a penny endowed, 

Bare and brown as before, 

He was dropped at his door, 


And he never saw horseman or chariot more, 
All the days of his happy existence. 


You think ’t was a pity? Why, then you have 
missed — 
And ’t is yours to find out—of my story the 
gist! 
For to roam like the breezes wherever you list, 
Or to dwell in exceedingly great ease 
Shut up in a palace, with pleasure and pelf,— 
Why, even King Sardanapalus himself, 
In his sovereignty high, 
Might have thought with a sigh 
Of the fisher, content with the reeds and the 
sky 
By the banks of the river Euphrates! 

















A GLIMPSE OF THE FOX COUNTRY. 





PHOTOGRAPHING A WILD FOX. 





By Sitas A. LOTTRIDGE. 


THROUGHOUT the wooded districts of Otsego 
County in New York State, west of the Glim- 
merglass, there are to be found a considerable 
number of foxes. The natural conditions for 
the protection and even increase of this species 
of wild animal exist there to a marked degree. 
Although the woodsman has worked great 
havoc among the pines, hemlocks, and chest- 
nuts that once covered the high hills of the dis- 
trict, here and there even now may be found a 
comparatively large forest. The ground, when 
cleared, not being suitable for agricultural pur- 
poses, it has been allowed to run wild, and a lux- 
uriant growth of scrub-oak, pine, and cherry, a 
few evergreens, and a tangle of brier have taken 
the place of the larger timber. The whole sec- 
tion, therefore, offers ideal homes for the foxes. 

It was during the tapping of the sugar-bush 
that some boys noticed numerous fox-tracks in 
the snow. They also caught an occasional 
glimpse of a long, slim body gliding as silently 
as a shadow into the dwarf hemlocks by the 
swamp, and the watchers of the sugar-camp at 
night were often startled by shrill barking just 
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outside of the circle of light. This reminded 
the boys of the gradual disappearance of their 
father’s fowls and the oft-repeated threats 
against Reynard, and they determined, when 
the hurry of sugar-making was over, to turn 
their attention to the destruction of their trou- 
blesome neighbors. 

The motive of my interest in the foxes was 
very different from that of the farmer and his 
family, with whom I was staying, so that my 
enthusiasm was less easily dispelled. I was 
bent, not on their destruction, but on learning 
more of their habits and real life,— how they 
cared for their young and protected themselves 
from the many dangers that beset them,—and 
on obtaining, if possible, some photographs of 
wild foxes. 

One day, while in an old stump-lot which 
sloped south, I caught a glimpse of a large fox 
as he disappeared behind a knoll and then re- 
appeared a little farther on. He trotted leisurely 
across the open pasture, never once turning his 
head or in any manner indicating that he had 
seen me. He was not fifteen rods away, and 
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would have been an easy shot, but I would not 
have killed him for all the poultry in the farm- 


yard. I immediately seated myself by an old 





BAIT FOR THE FOX. 


stump and focused my field-glass upon the beau- 
tiful animal. I had no sooner done this than 
the fox, which probably had been watching me 
all the time, sat down, dog-fashion, and turned 
his gaze full upon me. For ten minutes there 
seemed to be an equal fascination between 
man and fox, and then a sudden change came 
over the fox. My perfect quietness seemed to 
disturb him. 
the occasional opening of the mouth, and other 


His frequent change: of position, 


quick, nervous movements, told very plainly of 
the strain he was undergoing. 

During this time I had lowered the glass and 
was gazing intently at him, and never for an in- 
stant did he take his eyes from me. I was ata 
loss to know how to proceed, for I very much 
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desired a closer acquaintance with this wonder- 
ful old fox, who had matched his wit agair 
that of man and the trained hound. The f 
evidently had a similar inclination, for he slow] 
raised himself, standing at full height fer a mo- 
ment, and then advanced probably fifty fee. 
Here he stopped an instant as if to reassure hin 
self that he had made no mistake, and then 
trotted toward me, a little to one side of a direct 
line, and came to rest on a knoll above me, 
about six rods away. Thus he stood for fully 
a minute, keeping his eyes fixed on mine, and 
then, turning suddenly, he disappeared among 
the brakes. Before this I had known the fox 
only as a shy and cunning animal, but this one 
had shown another side. My attitude of friend- 
liness toward him seemed to be reciprocated, an 
I believe that with me he had lost the fear that 
was so evident in his relations with other men. 
I was now certain that his den and family 
could not be far away, so the next morning I led 
the dog to the place 
where I had met 
the fox on the day 
previous. Almost 
before I had time 
to remove the dog’s 
collar, the fox ap- 
peared, not a hun- 
dred feetaway. In 
a moment the dog 
had sighted him, 
and away they went 
to the south over 
the old course. I 
now devoted my 
time to a search for 
the den, and with- 
in twenty minutes 
stumbled upon it. 
It was strange that 
I had not found it 
before,as I had been 
within a few feet of 
it several times. 
During the afternoon I laid plans for the fur- 
ther study of the old fox. The following morn- 
ing I led the dog to the former place of starting. 
The fox appeared just as on the previous day, 
and away they ran over the course of the 
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morning before. With field-glass in hand, I 


The dog worked the trail for some time longer, 


followed until I reached a point on the side of but finally gave it up and went to the house. 


the ravine opposite the den, from which I com- 





WATCHING THE HOUND IN THE VALLEY BELOW 


manded a full view of the valley below, as well 
as of the den. Here I concealed myself and 
awaited further developments. 

The sound of the hound’s baying died away 
in the distance, and for about an hour the still- 
ness was broken only by the occasional song 
of birds and the chirp of insects. Then again 
I heard the hound, and in a little while he ap- 
peared in sight in the valley below. He ap- 
parently had lost the trail, and so it proved, for 
in another half-hour he passed my place of con- 
cealment on the way to the house. I watched 
until the middle of the afternoon, but saw no- 
thing more of the old fox. 

The next day I repeated the experiment, and 
watched particularly for the appearance of the 
dog in the valley. I found that he lost the 
trail in about the same place near the creek. 
Sometime before this I had seen the fox coming 
up the creek near the den, which he passed, never 
so much as turning his head, and I soon lost 
sight of him among the ferns and low bushes. 





By this time I thoroughly understood the action 
of the dog. Now I must watch for the fox. 
On the third day, as the fox and the dog started 
as before, I carefully watched the place where 
the dog had lost the trail. Two hours later I 
saw the fox, on his return trip, on the top of a 
stone wall, at the place where the hound lost 
the trail each time. The wall at this point was 
so near the creek that the fox could jump from 
the wall to the bed of the creek. The banks 
were low for some distance, and I could see him 
in the shallow water, making his way toward 
the den. As the banks became. higher he was 
lost to view, and I turned the glass upon the 
creek, which was fully exposed near the den. 
In a little while he passed this point, and farther 
up the creek came out upon the high ground 
and seated himself near a stump, carefully sur- 





“*THESE SEEMED TO ELECTRIFY THE FOX.” 


veying the valley below. At first he seemed 
very calm, but became more restless as the 
hound appeared in the valley. By the time the 
dog had reached the place where the fox had 
taken to the wall, the fox, in his apparent delight, 
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lost all control of himself. He jumped and 
frisked about, and seemed to enjoy the perplexi- 
ties of the dog with almost human intelligence. 
As the dog became more and more bewildered, 





THE STONE WALL USED BY THE FOX IN ESCAPING FROM THE HOUND. 


he gave vent to his disappointment at intervals 
in long-drawn howls. These seemed to electrify 
the fox, his hair bristled, and for a moment he 
looked very fierce ; but almost instantly a change 
came over him, he lay down, opened his mouth, 
and fairly laughed as the dog became more and 
more puzzled. These varied scenes lasted for 
half an hour, until the hound uttered one pro- 
longed howl and gave up the struggle. 

Thereupon the fox became quiet, resting in a 
position half concealed by a stump, where he 
could watch every movement of the dog. After 
the dog had passed, the fox sat up on his 
haunches and watched him until he was out of 
sight, when, almost instantly, the fox turned and 
disappeared among the low bushes which skirted 
the maple grove. 

This performance was repeated almost to the 
letter on the following day. The situation was 
now perfectly clear to me. The fox was on 
guard at the head of the valley, ready to lead 
the dog away, and, after completely fooling 
him, returned by way of the creek, and from his 
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vantage-point at the upper end of the valley ir 
the stump-lot watched with absorbing interest 
the perplexities of the old hound. 

It was now time to attempt to photograp! 
the fox; his acquain 
tance had been carefully 
cultivated, his method 
of deceiving the old 
hound studied, and his 
appetite satisfied with 
many a fat chicken. 
Knowing something of 
his resting-places at the 
head of the ravine, 
where he watched the 
hound in the valley be- 
low, and being supplied 
with a long-focus lens 
a release to the 
could be 


and 
shutter that 
operated from two to 
three hundred feet dis- 
tance, I felt reasonably 


sure of success. The 
camera was_ properly 
concealed, and _ after 


about two weeks of con- 
stant work there were found among the numer- 
ous failures four fairly good negatives. 

I saw nothing of the fox during the week 
which ended my stay at the farm. At night I 
sadly missed the barking that sounded from the 
grove or meadow, and sometimes even closer to 
my window; but I had a secret hope that the 
tamest of wild foxes was still active and — even, 
alack! at the expense of chickens and goslings 
— might long outwit those who sought his life. 
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HE origin of the names of 
flowers is an interesting study. 
Have you ever wondered how 
they got their names—their 
every-day, simple names by 
which we call them? 

We all know how people 
get their first names. Uncles 
and aunts, brothers and sis- 
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ters, and cousins, perhaps, all have their sugges- 
tions to make, and finally the father and mother 
decide what the baby shall be called. The name 
may be chosen because it belongs to some one 
else, or just because it is pretty. It has no- 
thing to do with the appearance or character 
of the baby. Blanche, Lily, and Pearl may 
be brunettes, and Philip may prefer an auto- 
mobile to a horse, but they still keep the same 
names, though they do not suit them at all. I 
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do not think that the flowers 
were named until after they 





were quite grown up, so that 
such mistakes have 
avoided with them. 





been < 
Their 






names in some cases, how- 






ever, have been changed from 






their original forms, and it is 
often hard and sometimes im- 
possible to find the reason for 
our calling them as we do. 
Some flowers, however, are 
named after the men who dis- 
covered them, or after famous 
botanists. Among these we 
have the gardenia, the fuchsia, 
the dahlia, the wistaria, and the 
camellia, after Garden, Fuchs, 


Dahl, Wistar,and Kamel. So 
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remember that, 
and you will not mis- 
spell fuchsia, nor mis- 
pronounce wistaria and § 
camellia. 
It is easy to see why | 


some flowers are named © > 


MH as they are, for it 
*% does not seem as 


. 


4 if the buttercup 
or the bluebell 
could have _ been 
called anything else. 
But there are not many 
flowers the meaning 
of whose names is as 
easily guessed as those, 
though there are a 
number which get 
their names from the 
appearance of the @ 
blossom, leaves, or 
seed-pods. = 
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P, Us” The columbine, ge- 
“— FP ranium, and larkspur 
or lion’s tooth; the 


we think of together 




























tulip so called because it looks like because they are all 
a turban, and tulip was another name forturban? named after birds— 
The beautiful gladiolus is a sword-lily: the dove, the crane, 
“gladiolus” in Latin means “a little sword.” and the lark. The * 
It is so called from the shape of its leaves. meaning of gerani- HF) 
The asphodel is from the Greek word mean- umis “crane’s-bill,” © 
ing “ king’s-spear.” The name daffodil comes and if you notice the 


, “ce 


from “‘ asphodel,” and so means the same thing. seed-pods of a geranium 

Some country people will tell you that a you will see that they 
cowslip is so called because the cows will not do look like the long 
eat it; others think it means “cow’s lip”; but bill of a crane. The ¢ 
the explanation accepted as the true one is touch-me-not gets its 
that the color of the flower suggests bits of but- name from a peculiar- j 
ter that the cow has scattered around her path. ity of the seed-pod, too, 
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* palsy.” 


but not a peculiarity of appearance. It is the 
pod you must not touch, for if you do it will 
burst and out will fly the seeds. 

The lupine gets its name from a Latin word, 


lupus, meaning wolf. 


Some think the plant was 


thus named because it is very greedy and takes 
so much nourishment from the soil around it. 

The lycopodium owes its name to the wolf, 
too; it means “ wolf’s-foot,”’ and is intended to 
describe the appearance of the roots. 
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HOW SOME FLOWERS GOT THEIR NAMES. 


key the common name seems quite suitable. 


Another plant we may associate with animals 


is the equisetum, which means “ horse-bristle,” 
and is sometimes called horsetail. This is a kind 
of rush ; and there is a variety of it which contains 


\so much silica that it is found very useful for scour- 


ing purposes and is called scouring-rush. 

Then there is the dogwood; but this has no 
reference to the dog. It is so named because in 
olden times skewers, called “dags” or “dogs,” were 
made from the wood, which does not splinter easily. 

The horse-chestnut, likewise, has no relation to 
the horse, for there seems no reason for believing 
that horses were ever fed on these chestnuts. It is 
thought that possibly the word was first used here 
to mean “ large.” 

The buckeye, which is a kind of horse-chestnut, 
gets its name from the appearance of the naked 
seed, which is like the eye of a deer or buck. 

Just one more tree, and that one because the 
meaning of its name has been so misunderstood, 
and then we must return to our flowers. The witch- 
hazel, the tree supposed to be endowed with so 
many wonderful properties, is not “ bewitched ”’ at 
all: it is just a hazel somewhat similar in appear- 
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Aha ance to the elm, that long ago was called wych. 


Hock, perhaps you know, is another name 
for mallow, and a hollyhock is a holy hock 
—a mallow brought from the Holy Land. 

The word narcissus comes from the 
> Greek word meaning “numbness,” “ tor- 
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por,” and the plant has that name because of 
its narcotic or sleep-giving qualities. 

The jonquil is of the same genus as the narcis- 
sus but is not named in the same way. Like the 
asphodel and the gladiolus, its name comes from 
the shape of the leaf. It has rush-like leaves, 
and “ jonquil” comes from jumacus—a rush. 

Heliotrope means literally “sun-turn,” and is 
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“ MYRIADS OF DAISIES HAVE SHOWN FORTH IN FLOWER.” 


the Greek word for sun-dial. The flower of 
that name needs a great deal of warmth and is 
said to turn toward the sun, just as the sun- 
flower is supposed to do. The heliotrope is 
sometimes called turnsol, which means just ex- 

















IN THE SUNFLOWER GARDEN. 


actly the same as heliotrope, and is a name 
also given to the sunflower. The wind, too, 
has a flower named for it—the anemone. 
Shakspere makes Ophelia say, “There ’s 
rosemary, that 's for remembrance: there is 
pansies, that ’s for thoughts.” Did you ever 
realize that pansies really are “ for thoughts”? 
The French word jpensée means “thought.” 
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I do not know why rosemary should be for re- 
It is not a kind of rose, as you 


membrance. 


might be led to believe. 


the Latin words ros 
and marinus and 
means “‘sea-dew.” 
And the daisy, it 
has always seemed 
to me, has the 
prettiest name of 
all—the day’s eye. 
Wide open when 
the sun shines, it 
dozes when night 
comes and its du- 
ties are ended; for 
the night has other 
eyes all her own, 
as we find in the 
beautiful aster. 








when it was still a single flower like the daisy, 
and some wild asters are still called daisies. And 
Its name comes from 
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The aster I have left to the last—it comes are their names so very different? One is the 


from astra, the stars. 





It probably was named day’s eye, the other the star—the eye of night. 























A GENUINE VIRGINIA CREEPER. 





A LITTLE STORY OF 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 


By STELLA GEORGE STERN. 





Auice and Bertha played in the same garden, 
because they were little sisters. 

They were always playing in the garden, and 
everybody who passed by would say, “ Hello, 
Alice!” and “Hello, Bertha!” and the little 
sisters would run to the fence and say, “ Good 
morning! Good morning!” 

But one day a very sad thing happened. 
Alice and Bertha had a quarrel. 

Alice wanted to play that her house was 
under the pink rose-bush by the fountain. But 
Bertha wanted to play that her house was under 
the pink rose-bush by the fountain. 
said that she would n’t play at all. And Bertha 
said neither would she. They each walked 
around the garden alone. It was sad. 

They thought the sun did not seem bright, 
and they thought the flowers were not pretty, 
and they did not like the little fountain, and 


So Alice 


they were very miserable and did not know 
what to do. 

So Alice walked back to see what Bertha was 
doing. And what do you suppose that was ? 

Why, Bertha was walking back to see what 
Alice was doing. 

Just then a little bird flew down and took a 
bath in the fountain. He splashed and splashed 
and splashed. Alice clapped her hands and 
laughed. And Bertha did too. 

Alice and Bertha looked at each other and 
kept right on laughing and laughing. 

“ You may have your house by the pink rose- 
bush, Bertha,” said Alice. 

“Oh,no! You have yours there,” said Bertha. 

“T tell you what,” Alice said. “ We will have 
our house there together.” 

The dreadful quarre: was over at last, and 
the two little sisters were happy again. 
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PINKEY PERKINS: JUST A BOY. 


By CapTrain Harotp Hammonp, U. S. A. 


V. HOW PINKEY CLOSED THE SCHOOL TERM. 


PiNKEY PERKINS and his schoolmates were 
building their towering castles of things to be 
done as soon as vacation time should come. 

Every morning, when Red Feather asked if 
there was any preference in regard to the open- 
ing song, the request was always the same: 
“Vacation Time is Coming—the Happiest 
of the Year.” To the pupils there seemed to 
be something delightful in the words of their 
favorite song, and it was with a will that they 
all joined in singing it, and especially the rous- 
ing chorus: 

“Come lay aside your labors, and drive all care away; 

We ’ve had our time of study, and now ’t is time for 


play. 

We'll fill the lovely summer with joy and pleasures 
dear ; 

Vacation time is coming — the happiest of the year.” 


There were plans on foot for a grand celebra- 
tion on the last day of school, which, though it 
seemed ages distant, was but two weeks off. 

In addition to the usual speeches and essays, 
there was to be a dialogue on that occasion, and 
Pinkey was not in the best of humor over the 
part given him. Red Feather had seen fit to 
assign to him a minor rdéle, while Putty Black 
had been named to take the part which made 
him an escort for Hattie Warren, Pinkey’s Af- 
finity,in the numerous trips back and forth across 
the platform which was to do duty as a stage. 

After his oration at the church on Children’s 
Day, Pinkey had resolved, once and for all, that 
he had made his last appearance as a public 
speaker; but, in spite of that resolution, here he 
was, less than two weeks afterward, rehearsing 
his part in a dialogue. That Welcome Address 
was still a very sore subject with Pinkey. He 
never mentioned it to any one, and stood ready 
and willing to do his best to punish any one 
who mentioned it to him. 

One Monday morning, about three weeks 


after Children’s Day, Pinkey and Putty became 
involved in a wordy war over a game of leap- 
frog. Pinkey claimed that just as he went to 
jump Putty had “let down,” thereby sending 
Pinkey sprawling in a muddy place in the yard. 
In his fall he had carried Putty down with him, 
and both were much the worse for their tumble. 
This disagreement soon assumed a most threat- 
ening aspect, and, to make matters worse, Putty 
unwisely suggested that Pinkey could probably 
jump better ifhe only had on his mother’s over- 
shoes. 

At the mention of “overshoes,” and espe- 
cially coming as it did from Putty, Pinkey be- 
came fighting mad in an instant. 

“Don’t you say ‘overshoes’ to me,” said 
Pinkey, bristling up to Putty sidewise. “I ’ve 
just been wanting a chance to settle with you 
ever since that Sunday when you laughed at me 
and whispered to Bess Knapp about my over- 
shoes.” 

A crowd began to gather, and then it was too 
late to back down, if either had thought of 
doing so. 

“Stand back and give ’em elbow-room,” 
shouted one of the interested spectators. Suffi- 
cient space was cleared, but still the two boys 
only stood and glared at each other. 

There was a sudden scattering of the crowd, 
followed by the appearance on the scene of Red 
Feather, bareheaded and severe, and armed 
with the ever-present hard-wood ruler. 

This put a stop to all prospects ofa fight, and, 
before either Pinkey or his foe could escape, 
Red Feather had taken each of them by the 
coat-collar, in a vise-like grip, and was march- 
ing them off to the school-house. Once or 
twice Pinkey had settled back against the power 
that was silently urging him onward, but each 
time a vigorous shake of the propelling hand 
reminded him how useless his objection was. 
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“‘ What were you boys fighting about ? ” ques- 
tioned Red Feather, when she had safely landed 
her charges in the school-house. 

“Were n’t fightin’,” said Pinkey. 

“ Well, you were going to, which is as bad. 
What is the matter, Harry?” Putty was borne 
on the rolls as “ Harry.” 

Putty began to sniffle, as he had a habit of 
doing when he got into trouble. 

“Pinkey Perkins picked a fight with me 
‘cause he said I laughed at him in church one 
time,” replied Putty. 

“You did laugh at me, too—” 

“ That will do, Pinkerton,” interposed Red 
Feather ; “ it is enough you were quarreling, and 





“BOTH WERE MUCH THE WORSE FOR THEIR TUMBLE.” 


you both know that quarreling as well as fight- 
ing is against the rules. There can be no ex- 
cuse for such disobedience.” 

“ Well, what ’s a feller to do when —” 

“ Pinkerton!” 

“If I can’t p’tect myself against a feller who 
laughs at me when I ’m makin’ an address —” 
continued Pinkey, regardless of Red Feather’s 
warning. 

“ Pinkerton, be careful,” cautioned Red Fea- 
ther, giving him another shake; “ remember to 
whom you are talking, and what you are saying.” 
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Pinkey was apt to be rash in his statements 
at times, and to say things of which he after- 
ward repented. 

As a punishment for quarreling, Red Feather 
condemned Pinkey and Putty to brush the dirt 
from each other’s clothes, and, for being imperti- 
nent, to occupy the same seat the remainder of 
the forenoon. 

As the pupils entered the room after recess, 
there was Putty down on his knees, whisk-broom 
in hand, brushing away at the dirt-stains on 
Pinkey’s clothing, while the latter stood with 
his hands behind him, solemnly regarding the 
transom over the door. 

When Putty had finished, Red Feather bade 
him arise and transfer to Pinkey the whisk- 
broom. When he offered it to Pinkey, the latter 
did not move his hands from their position be- 
hind his back. 

“ Pinkerton,” said Red Feather, “take the 
whisk-broom and brush off Harry’s clothes.” 

Pinkey shook his head. 

“ Do you hear me? Now don’t make it neces- 
sary for me to speak again.” 

Still no reply from Pinkey, either by word or 
movement. 

“ Pinkerton, are you going to do as I bid you, 
or shall I be obliged to chastise you ?” 

Pinkey still declined to move, though he knew 
what his stubbornness would bring him. 

With grim courage he accepted the whipping 
he had chosen, receiving the punishment on the 
palms of his hands through the medium of a 
hard-wood ruler. When it was all over he 
marched proudly to his seat, with joy in his 
heart sufficient to offset the burning of his 
hands. He had stuck to his inward resolve 
not to clean off Putty’s clothes, and Red Feather 
had been unable to make him cry when she 
whipped him. 

Nothing was said about Pinkey and Putty 
sitting together, and Pinkey was aliowed to re- 
tain his own seat. As soon as Putty, with the 
assistance of Red Feather, had cleaned his 
muddy clothing, he returned to his seat. He 
had got off easier than Pinkey, but he knew 
that by doing what Pinkey would not he had 
lost standing with his fellow-pupils. 

Affairs at school now settled back to their 
usual state. But Pinkey had not forgotten his 
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grievance about the dialogue ; and although he 
attended rehearsals regularly, he grew more and 
more disgusted every time he saw Putty escort 
Hattie Warren across the platform. 

Before long, his heart was set on stopping the 
whole dialogue, and, if possible, doing it in such 
a way that he would not suffer for it later. 

After considering and passing as inadvisable 
or impossible a number of schemes, Pinkey at 
last hit upon one which he hoped might suc- 
ceed. 

In the school-room were two old-fashioned 
coal-stoves, each having a long line of stove- 
pipe running overhead to the one central chim- 
ney of the building. Since they had ceased to 
be of need, they had been used as receptacles 
for all waste paper and odds and ends that had 
accumulated, until both were full to bursting. 

It was upon these stoves and their contents 
that Pinkey depended to make his scheme a 
success, 

In Bunny Morris he found a willing assistant 
who, in this case, was even more ready than 
usual to do his part. 

Bunny was down on the program for an 
essay entitled, “Why I Love My School 
Work”; and, needless to say, he was not at all 
in sympathy with his theme. 

When school convened that last afternoon, 
everything was in readiness for carrying out the 
lengthy program Red Feather had prepared. 
All books, slates, and other school material had 
been taken home at noon, and nothing remained 
to mar the success of the occasion or to suggest 
the long and tedious term now so nearly com- 
pleted. 

Visitors came in goodly numbers, and the 
pupils whose seats were near the front of the 
room received instructions to sit elsewhere, the 
guests being assigned to these seats. 

Pinkey’s mother came, which fact did not fill 
Pinkey with the proper delight, and he envied 
Bunny, who had no relatives present. 

Red Feather, her little dangling curls show- 
ing unusual and careful attention, was faultlessly 
arrayed in her best black alpaca. She busied 
herself in seeing to the comfort of her guests, 
and in bestowing here and there frequent and 
unexpected caresses on her assembling pupils. 

One of the guests was a member of the 
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School Board, and in addition there were others 
present who had sufficient influence to work 
either benefit or harm to Red Feather at the 
coming meeting of the board, when teachers 
would be selected and salaries fixed for the 
coming year. 

All the children were decked out in their 
Sunday best, and the room assumed an air 
quite in keeping with the spirit of the occasion. 

The school bell tolled its last commands for 
many weeks to come, and pupils and guests ar- 
ranged themselves about the room as directed. 
Pinkey and Bunny, who usually sat in the 
front row and on opposite sides of the room, 
selected seats in the back part of the room, con- 
venient for the carrying out of their plan. 

“Vacation Time is Coming” was given a 
last rousing good-by, with a repetition of the 
chorus as an encore. Then the member of the 
School Board, at Red Feather’s request, made a 
long, rambling address. 

First on the regular program was a very 
parrot-like attempt at a recitation of “ Thana- 
topsis,” by a little girl perhaps eleven years old. 
She became confused, then frightened; and, 
finally, her memory failing her altogether, she 
broke down completely and took her seat amid 
a flood of tears which even the soothing caresses 
of Red Feather could not stop. 

The next number on the program was an 
essay by Eddie Lewis, entitled, “ Honesty — 
The Best Policy.” At the conclusion of this 
paper, those who were to take part in the dia- 
logue were to assemble on the platform and 
make their preparations behind the large calico 
curtain which was to do duty as a theater cur- 
tain by being drawn to and fro as occasion de- 
manded. After what seemed to Pinkey and 
Bunny a very long time, Eddie concluded with 
a stiff, hinge-like bow, and with the bow came 
a loud, approving volley of hand-clapping, dur- 
ing which all eyes were fixed on Eddie. 

Pinkey gave Bunny the signal. It was time 
to act, and to act quickly. While the noise was 
at its loudest, and without attracting the slight- 
est attention, they lighted the matches they had 
been holding in readiness. Bunny was quite 
close to one of the stoves, and it was an easy 
matter for him to reach out and touch his match 
to the piece of carefully arranged paper pro- 
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truding from the stove door. Then he quietly 
arose and took a different seat, as he had done 
twice since the exercises began. As the ap- 
plause subsided, he was gazing blandly out of 
the half-open window, with an expression of the 
most angelic innocence on his face. 





“THERE WAS PUTTY DOWN ON HIS KNEES, BRUSHING AWAY 
AT THE DIRT-STAINS ON PINKEY’S CLOTHING.” 


Pinkey, as soon as he struck his match, arose 
from his seat and started for the platform, care- 
fully shielding from view the burning match in 
the concavity of his hand. As he passed the 
desks on his side of the room and reached the 
stove, he paused for an instant, ostensibly to 
pick up the handkerchief he had dropped, but 
really to ignite the paper in the bottom part 
of the stove. 

Then he walked on up the aisle and disap- 
peared behind the large calico curtain. 

As the fire in the stoves gathered headway, 
the smoke began to pour into the room from 
the openings in the doors and from every crack 
and joint. Red Feather and those seated in 
the front part of the room heard a commotion 
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among the pupils, and on looking around were 
dumfounded at what they saw. Red Feather 
at once arose, much excited, and tried to think 
of something to do or say; but, for once in her 
life, speech forsook her. 

Once started, the smoke was rolling from 
every outlet in the stoves as from two minia- 
ture volcanoes. The stoves being full and the 
dampers carefully closed, the contents could 
not blaze freely, but the volume of smoke which 
poured into the room increased momentarily. 

Red Feather ran to one of the stoves and 
opened the door, but that only permitted more 
of the pent-up smoke to rush out into her face 
and bring tears to her eyes. 

“Who started these fires?” she shouted as 
she shut the door again. “Speak up. Who lit 
this paper?” But she received no response to 
her demands. 

As the smoke grew thicker and began to 
spread in obscuring skeins throughout the 
room, the fumes of smoldering wool and 
leather smote the nostrils of those near the 
stoves. Pinkey had thoughtfully placed some 
old rags and an old shoe in each stove to 


, aid the smoke in its purpose. Some one opened 


the hall door, hoping the smoke might blow 
out; but there was not the faintest breeze stir- 
ring, and the attempt at ventilation was fruit- 
less. Several of the pupils began to cough, and 
those who had not done so in the beginning left 
their seats and retreated toward the platform, 
where the visitors were gathered. Bunny, with 
no parental eye to check him, escaped into the 
hall and out into the yard. Vacation for him 
had begun at last. 

Pinkey remained behind the curtain, not de- 
siring to be questioned by his mother. 

Finally the member of the School Board, act- 
ing as self-appointed regulator of the «isturb- 
ance, said to the much-worried Red Feather: 
“Just calm yourself, Miss Vance. Leave every- 
thing to me. I will extinguish the fires and 
endeavor to rid the room of smoke.” He was 
as much at loss as to how he was going to 
accomplish his task as any one else. 

Boldly he marched through the thickening 
maze, coughing and wiping his eyes. On reach- 
ing the stove, he saw that the only thing to do 
was to open the dampers and let the fire burn 
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itself out. After burning his fingers in closing 
the damper in the door, he noticed that the 
damper in the pipe also needed adjusting, and 
mounted one of the desks in order to reach the 
pipe. 

Just as his tall, lean figure loomed up above 
the lowering clouds of smoke, Bunny Morris 
came rushing madly in the door, shouting in 
genuine panic-stricken tones: “ There ’s pow- 
der in that stove! It ’ll bust in a minute!” 

After leaving the school-house he had sud- 
denly remembered that this was the first time 
there had been a fire in the stoves since April 
Fool Day, when Pinkey had told him that he 
knew some one had hidden a can of powder 
in the stove, because he had seen it there. In 
reality, Pinkey himself had placed a small can of 
baking-powder in one of the stoves, and had told 
Bunny of the “ powder,” hoping to “fool” him. 
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them that had there been powder in the stoves, 
they would certainly have known of its pres- 
ence long before this; but no words of theirs 
could stop the frantic rush for the doors. 

For a few moments, Pinkey was more fright- 
ened at the result of his joke than was any one 
else. He had visions of an awful explosion, 
and his heart sank within him as he thought of 
the consequences. But when he remembered 
the baking-powder, the cause of Bunny’s alarm 
was evident, and he felt a wave of relief come 
over him as the terrible possibilities vanished. 
His presence of mind returned, and he viewed 
with the utmost pride the outcome of his scheme, 
the great success of which was due to Bunny’s 
needless heroism. 

On all sides Pinkey heard glowing words of 
praise for Bunny’s bravery, and now he saw a 
chance to distinguish Aimse/f. Rushing into 





But Bunny had been too 
wary to investigate any rumors 
that day, so Pinkey had later 
returned the can to the pantry 
at home; and during the weeks 
that followed nothing more had 
been said or thought about 
powder. 

So it was that Bunny’s alarm 
was decidedly real as he tore 
breathlessly into the room to 
warn the occupants against the 
explosion of what he really be- 
lieved to be gunpowder. 

In the stampede which fol- 
lowed, the member of the 
School Board cleared at one 
leap the row of desks between 
him and the outside aisle, and 
joined in the frantic retreat 
from the room. <A _ dozen 
throats took up the cry, “The 
stoves ‘Il blow up! The 
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stoves ’ll blow up!” repeating 
it in their scramble for safety. 
Terrified mothers embraced their daughters 
and carried them from the room to the yard. 
With the exception of the member of the School 
Board, who escaped early in the excitement, 
the few men present devoted their efforts to 
quieting the frightened ones. It was plain to 
VoL. XXXII.— 93-04. 


“HE GREW MORE AND MORE DISGUSTED EVERY TIME HE SAW PUTTY ESCORT 


HATTIE WARREN ACROSS THE PLATFORM.” 


the hall, he secured the two buckets of drinking- 
water that were there and which, in the excite- 
ment, had been entirely forgotten. With great 
effort, and consequent damage to the clothing 
of those who jostled him, he reéntered the 
room, and going first to one stove and then 
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to the other, dashed a bucketful into each, com- 
pletely extinguishing the fires. 

He, too, could be a hero. 

As the last of the occupants were leaving the 
smoke-filled room, teachers from the adjoining 
rooms ran excitedly into the hall to see what 
could be the cause of such unusual noise and 
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It was a rather shamefaced crowd that 
gathered in the yard, after it was all over, to 
discuss the excitement before dispersing. Some 
of the more timid were still unconvinced that 
danger was past, and thought that the entire 
school should be dismissed; but wise counsel 
prevailed and overruled their proposition. 

















“IN THE STAMPEDE WHICH FOLLOWED, THE MEMBER OF THE SCHOOL BOARD CLEARED AT 
ONE LEAP THE ROW OF DESKS BETWEEN HIM AND THE OUTSIDE AISLE.”” 


confusion; and had it not been for the cooler 
heads, who explained the whole matter and 
assured them that it would be foolish to do so, 
every room in the building would have been 
dismissed. But when convinced that there was 
no danger of an explosion, they returned to 
their classes, entirely reassured; and, with the 
exception of Red Feather’s room, which was 
still filled with smoke and the odor of wet, 
charred paper, the exercises were continued. 





Pinkey, realizing how necessary it was to his 
present glory and future welfare that the rumor 
of powder in the stove should not be investi- 
gated, managed to get near to Bunny before 
the latter had been questioned. Without go- 
ing into any details or explanation, he said to 
Bunny, in an undertone that conveyed volumes 
to that young man’s mind: ‘“ Now—you— 
skip! School ’s out for this year.” 

And Bunny took the hint. 




















A JUNE EVENING ON THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 





A FROLICSOME PLAYFELLOW. 





By GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





A PLAYFUL little wind was out, Put new thoughts in that curly head 

A roving, baby breeze, you know, While morning lessons claimed her care. 
Not boisterous, —like the boys who shout 

When school is done, and homeward go,— And next, all unabashed, within 

Yet full of fun and mischief, too. The library’s open door he stole, 
Where grandpa sat, with features thin, 

There, at the entrance to the wood, An innocent and drowsy soul! 

He shook the trees till rain-pearls flew He softly stirred his silv’ry hair, 


As from a fount in merriest mood! And fanned his faded cheek in glee, 
Then running through the fragrant grass, Just touched his dear hand white and fair, 


He found a window opened wide, And brushed the book-mark from his knee. 


Where Elsie sat, the studious lass, Then noiselessly he sped away, 


With notes and drawings by her side. This baby breeze that none could hold, 


Whiff! How the rustling papers spread! To come again some sultry day, 
This fresh, sweet, unseen presence there A welcome guest with gifts untold! 
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“BISMARCK.” 





Tuis dignified Great Dane was named “ Bis- Sometimes puppies presumed on his gentleness 
marck,” for he was a great-grandson of Tyras, and teased him without harm, but if a dog 
who lost his life while dragging furniture from of size became troublesome a big paw was 





the burning palace of his master, the great laid upon 









German chancellor. Bismarck had not the that dog 
fierce look usual with Great Danes, because his and he was 
ears were as nature made them and had not crushed to 
been trimmed in the cruel fashion of the day. the earth, 






“HE WAS ALWAYS READY FOR A ROMP 
WITH HIS FRIEND.” 





Bismarck once adopted a little 
spaniel with a big name and was 
bullied by him without limit. 
“ Kaiser Wilhelm” was a restless 


““HE RARELY ALLOWED HER TO PASS THE GATE WITHOUT HIM.” puppy who got into disputes with 
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** BISM: 


strange dogs, and then Bismarck stood between 
Kaiser and trouble; and Kaiser, being only a 
dog, repaid him with gratitude and danced 
around him in token of affection. Together 
they caught woodchucks and chased minks, 
Once 


they caught a porcupine, and Bismarck came 


squirrels, foxes, and an occasional bear. 


home with a full growth of porcupine-quill 
whiskers. 

Bismarck’s chosen friend was the bicycle- 
girl, whom he rarely allowed to pass the gate 


without him. As she rode through woods and 
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over lonely roads he was always beside her 
wheel, and was ever ready for a romp with 
his friend. He 


fashion so lively 


would jump around her in a 
that a stranger usually sought 
safety by climbing the nearest fence. 

At night, from the hearth, Bismarck’s eyes 
would turn with kindly gleam from one to an- 
other of those he was guarding. 

A melancholy interest is added to the story 
by the fact that about a year ago Bismarck 
perished in the flames which destroyed his mas- 
ter’s house, as did his ancestor Tyras. 


A. W. Dimock. 
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By Mary Rice MILLER. 





ERHAPS all parrots have 
equally remarkable mem- 
ories ; but twenty-five years’ ac- 
quaintance with “ Polly Porter” 
enables me to say that he 
never forgets what he has once 
learned. Like other parrots, 
- when he is alone he exercises 
his memory, as if amusing him- 
self. Then it is that Polly Por- 
ter chatters in sentences ; laughs 
aloud, hysterically; calls, in va- 
rious tones, commandingly or 
beseechingly ; calls the names of 
, servants who, but for Polly, 
would have been forgotten; calls the cat; whis- 
tles for dogs who were about him years ago. 
Polly’s cage is in the bow-window of the 
dining-room —a good place for keeping an eye 
When the father rises from the 
Hurry 





on the family. 
breakfast-table Polly advises: “ Hurry! 
up! Hurry!” 

Later, with the first movement preparatory 
to the children’s start for school, he repeats 
sharply: “Hurry! Hurry up! Hurry!” 

When a guest comes in he says briskly: 
“ Why, how d’ ye do?” 

When he calls “ Good-by” to persons pass- 
ing on the street it seems almost certain that 
he reasons about the coming and departing 
guest. He quickly notices little children; 
coming to one particular corner of the bottom 
of his cage, he flutters before a little one, at- 
tempting baby-talk, which is very funny, end- 
ing with, “ Beautiful child! Beautiful child!” 
and a loud laugh. 

When the house is quiet and his mistress has 
a visitor in the parlor, Polly craves attention, 

He repeats the children’s names, almost as 
if he were calling the roll, in sweet, low tones. 
Then he says “ Ma-ma!” over and over, in a 
child’s voice, till it is common for a visitor to 
say, “ Do answer that child,” or “ Some one is 


He comes very near to telling 


calling you.” 
!” with 


tales, saying, “Ah, ah! naughty boy! 
great severity. 

Polly is most impatient at breakfast-time, 
when he shrieks till he receives attention: 
“ Polly wants coffee! Polly wants breakfast!” 

He takes a piece of bread cautiously; ex- 
amines it; if it is not well buttered he throws it 
down. He enjoys a bunch of grapes, holding 
it down with one claw while with the other and 
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his beak he opens grape after grape, eats the 
seed, and casts the pulp away. He easily crushes 
a pear or an apple to get at the seeds. 

Last Christmas Polly was sent by his owner, 
a New York boy, to friends asa present. They 
were told of his liveliness and astonishing 
powers of speech. 

For some months Polly moped and said no- 
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** POLLY 


thing, but at last began calling members of 
the family by name. If let out of his cage, he 
fought the pug and whipped the cat; when 
shut up in his cage for punishment, he would 
persistently work at the wires till he would force 
them apart and walk out defiantly. Recently 


JOHNNY AND 
JOHNNY was a little 
boy, and they were try- 
ing to teach him to talk. 
Polly was a little par- 
rot, and they were trying 
to teach Aim to talk. 
;, Polly belonged to 
Uncle Tom, and Uncle Tom was proud of him. 
But Johnny belonged to mama and papa, 
and you may be sure they were very, very, very 
proud of Aim. 
“ Oh,” Uncle Tom used to say, “ you wait and 
see. My parrot will talk before your baby will.” 
But “ Oh,” mama and papa would then say, 
Johnny will talk before 
And they waited. 





“you wait and see. 
your parrot will.” 
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he began upon his old lessons, and now repeats 
the cries of the newsboys in the street: “ Ex- 
trah! Extrah/ ‘Journal’ —‘Sun’—‘Herald’!’ 
And he sings quite well “Yankee Doodle,” 
which was taught him last summer. 

Good-by, Polly! 


THE PARROT. 





” 


But all Polly said was, “ Craw, craw, craw ! 
And all Johnny said was, “ Agoo, agoo, agoo!” 
One day Uncle Tom went to Polly’s cage. 

“ Polly,” he said, “say ‘ Pretty Poll!’” 

And what do you think ? 

Polly did! He said, “ Pretty Poll!” 

Uncle Tom ran to mama and told her what 
Polly said. 

“Oh, ho!” said mama, 
talking all the morning.” 

But Johnny did not say, “ Pretty Poll!” 
Johnny said, “ Ma-ma,” over and over again. 

Now Johnny has grown to be a big boy; he 
can say a great many things. But Polly can 
“ Pretty Poll!” 


“ Johnny has been 


say only, 
S. G. S. 
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THE MALE NIGHT-HAWK. 
The male often assists in hatching the eggs. 


THE BIRDS AT HOME. 


Wuat is the matter with this night-hawk ? 
Has he a broken leg or wing? 

Not in the least. He is deceiving, in a 
manner common among birds that lay their 
eggs on the ground. He sat close on the eggs 
until the boy (it might have been a mink, cat, 
skunk, fox, or weasel) got almost to him. 
Then his courage failed, and he flew to save 
himself. 
tance away and had the full attention of the 
boy, he began to limp and flutter, and to dis- 
play his bold black-and-white markings, trying 
to lure the danger a safe distance away from 
the nest,almost permitting himself to be caught. 
Then he flew away to safety, to return in a few 
minutes to the eggs. When the wings and tail of 
the male are folded the bright marks are all con- 
cealed, and nothing could be more beautifully 
“hidden in plain sight” than this same night- 
hawk. He is not only covered all over with 
little pictures of lichen and ground, but nature 


But, as soon as he was a short dis- 
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THE TWO EGGS ON THE ROCK 


has even painted out the shadows on 
the bird itself! 
(and very sharp-eyed ones, too) who 


I have seen persons 


could not see a night-hawk sitting on 
a bare rock twenty feet away, so per- 
fectly was she “painted” into her 
granite surroundings. 

But while the night-hawk is select- 
ing a rock in the pasture on which 
to lay her pair of mottled eggs, the 
other birds are busy with many kinds of 
The woodpeckers are hewing out 
their homes in the solid wood of the orchard 
trees; the crested flycatchers and bluebirds are 
peeping into attractive knot-holes; the vireos 
and orioles are weaving their graceful hanging 
baskets; the meadow-larks and ground-spar- 


houses. 





THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE ATTACHES A HANGING 
NEST TO A BRANCH 


rows are neatly lining a corner under a tussock 
or at the base of some pasture weed ; the queer 
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NATURE 


swifts are breaking off dead twigs for their 
curious little glued-up bracket-nest in the chim- 
ney ; and the dainty, moth-like little humming- 
birds are at work on their tiny cradles of plant 
down, lichens, and cobwebs. All birds have 
great individuality. Some of this is manifested 
when they first arrive, but it is more marked in 
home-building and the care of young. Each 
kind has its own method of doing the regular 
household duties that come with a growing 
family. What a task it is to keep that nestful 
of yawning throats filled and quiet! 

Swifts fly through the evening air, open- 
mouthed, trapping insects, like young folks 


with butterfly-nets. They store a quantity in 





THE PHBE MAKING A NEST UNDER THE PROTECTING 
EDGE OF A ROCK. 


their great throat before dashing home to tum- 
ble down the black chimney to their clamoring 
young. 

In the marshes, industrious little wrens are 
making their big round nests. Each nest has zn 
opening down on one side. The parent birds 
may make or begin a dozen nests and use only 
one of them! 

The pheebes are making their beautiful nests 
of moss and feathers under the rock ledges, the 
veranda roofs, or the country bridge. Later they 
will be hunting flies for their cavernous little 
ones. ‘The sly cowbirds are silently searching 
for nests in which to lay their unwelcome eggs. 
The glossy, brown-headed blackbird that we 
see in the pastures has a bad name, as the dull- 
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**SIDE POCKETS OF 
FLIES 


THE CHIMNEY SWIFT STUFFS THE 
ITS MOUTH FULL OF 


This is similar to the manner in which a chipmunk packs grain 
and nuts in its mouth “‘ pockets.” 

colored females never make nests of their own, 
but foist their eggs on other and better mothers, 
who rear the hungry changelings at the expense 
of their own broods. 

Wrens, chickadees, bluebirds, martins, and 
sometimes crested flycatchers will come to bird 
Such should 


not be too new nor exposed. 


houses in our gardens. houses 
They should be 
arranged so that cats and squirrels cannot get 
to them. If they do come, we can learn much 
more by watching them a season than any 
book can teach us. Nearly all birds build nests 
for their eggs, each pair selecting a pleasant 
and secure place, while some kinds — mostly 
water-birds—form immense colonies. 





THE MARSH-WREN BUILDS A NEST WITH THE ENTRANCE 
AT THE SIDE. 
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I have seen two thousand flamingos’ nests 
in one community, and some of the guillemots 


breed in numbers vastly greater. Some birds 





THE SANDPIPER PUTS ITS EGGS ON THE GROUND WITH BUT 
LITTLE IF ANY NEST-LINING. 

build no nests, but, like the night-hawk, whip- 

poorwill, and some sandpipers, lay their earth- 

colored eggs right on the ground or among the 

dead leaves. ae ee 

Louis AGAssiz FUERTES. 


SOUND GOES SLOWER THAN LIGHT. 


Asout a thousand yards from the window 
where I sit is a factory which blows its whistle 
every noon. The steam always comes from 
the whistle some little time before the sound is 
heard. Yesterday I counted three seconds be- 
tween the time when the first steam was seen 
and when the sound of the whistle was heard. 
This whistle is heard when the weather is foggy 
It is 
sometimes louder than at other times, but it 
always takes three seconds to travel the three 


or clear; hot or cold; windy or calm. 


thousand feet from the factory to my house. 

We often hear also an echo of the whistle, 
which comes two seconds later than the first 
sound. This is the same sound coming by a 
roundabout journey five thousand feet long. 
It travels first one thousand feet to a hill be- 
yond, and then is sent back four thousand feet 
to our house. 

A few days ago I heard a band of musicians 
playing upon the street, and, although they 
were far distant from me, the high tones of the 
piccolo and the low tones of the bass horn 
reached me exactly together, showing that high 
and low tones travel at the same speed. 

During a recent thunder-storm I noticed a 
flash of lightning, and counted ten seconds be- 
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fore the sound of the thunder was heard. This 
showed me that the storm was about ten thou- 
sand feet (or about two miles) away. AA little 
later, however, the time between the lightning 
and the thunder began to grow less, and the 
noise of the thunder became louder, which 
showed that the storm was getting nearer. 
Finally a dazzling flash of lightning was fol 
lowed immediately by a deafening crash of 
thunder, and at the same time the shingles 
flew from a patch of roof on a barn near by. 
It had been struck by lightning, and was soon 
in flames. Joun F. WoopHuLt. 


BARN-OWLS AT HOME. 


A curious hissing noise came from the large 
red maple under which I was standing. No- 
thing was visible overhead to indicate the 
author of the curious sounds, and I realized 





BARN-OWL AT THE AGE OF FIVE WEEKS. 


that I was in the presence of a real mystery. 
After a rather difficult climb of some twenty- 
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five feét, a cavity was found leading into the 
heart of the tree. It had widened out from 





PREPARED TO DEFEND THEIR STRONGHOLD AGAINST ALL COMERS. 


the entrance into a good-sized chamber. Here, 
after my eyes had become accustomed to the 
darkness, were visible six young barn-owls, 
which crouched in the farthest corner. The 
mother bird awaited my next move in a defi- 
ant attitude. Quite a 
rumpus was raised in the 
family before three of 
the younger members 
were induced to sit for 
their pictures on a near- 
by log, an honor which 
the mother positively de- 
clined. Possibly she may 
have felt ashamed of her 
brood, for a more home- 
lylotof youngsters never 
stood up to be photo- 
graphed. From head to 
foot they were clothed in 
a suit of soft, yellowish 
down, and their long, 
solemn faces and little 
black eyes gave them 
a grotesque appearance. 
They did not object at 
all to being handled. 
One little fellow was only about half as 
large as his brothers, and was probably fully a 
week younger. They were returned to the 


nest in good order; and I again visited them 
two weeks later, about the middle of June. 
This time the mother 
bird was not at home, 
but the younger mem- 
bers were well able to 
uphold the dignity of 
the family. In the in- 
terval of two weeks they 
had learned to use beak 
and claws wonderfully 
well. When trying to get 
them into a good po- 
sition to photograph, al- 
though scarcely able to 
stand erect, they would 
crouch and spring at 
me, falling over each 
other in their efforts to 
reach the enemy, in a 
way that was very funny. The beautiful brown 
wing-feathers were just showing, and the curi- 
ous disks around the eyes were bordered with 
a band of brown, and for the first time you 
realized that they were beginning to look like 





THEY HAVE CAST ASIDE THEIR DOWNY BABY-CLOTHES, AND ARE DRESSED IN A 
BRAND-NEW SUIT OF FEATHERS OF THE LATEST STYLE. 


real owls. So interesting had they become 
that I decided to take them home in order 
more leisurely to watch further developments. 
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They showed great aversion to the cat, and 
whenever pussy came near she was sure to be 
greeted with a loud snapping of beaks and a 


threatening chorus of hisses, and 
she never seemed to desire any 
closer acquaintance. 

Tuomas H. Jackson. 


ANTS’ COW-SHEDS. 


One of the most interesting 
studies of insect life is the rela- 
tionship between ants and plant- 
lice, or aphids. These plant-lice 
supply honeydew from the juices 
which they take as food from 
plants. The ants are very fond 
of this sweet substance, and care 
for the aphids in a manner that 
seems to us surprisingly intelli- 
gent. They sometimes carry 
them bodily to a better feeding- 
ground and drive away certain 
of their enemies. It is claimed that they even 
build sheds of mud in the crotches of shrubs 
and small trees. On account of this insect 
relationship, one may truthfully call the ants 





ANTS’ COW-SHED. 

Natural size, on dogwood. Made of mud. ‘‘ There were six 

or eight plant-lice on the branch within the hollow mud shed, 

and small ants were going out and in the round hole seen near 

the center.””— From a memorandum by Professor M. V. Slinger- 
land, who took this photograph. 

, 


“farmers,” the aphids ‘ cows,” and these pro- 


tecting mud cases ‘‘ cow-sheds.” 





NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 


THE BULLFROG WANTS TO KNOW. 


PERMIT me to inquire why the young folks were 
writing about my ears last month (see Nature and 





Science, page 655). Why did n’t they say something 
about my mouth and eyes? Are n’t they conspicuous 
enough? I am quite proud of them. 


ee 
“BECAUSE WE 


WANT TC ‘NOW’ 
999999999977 


FROZEN FISH. 
STEPHEN, MINN. 











DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 
a friend of mine and I were walking on the frozen river, 


In the last part of winter, as 


we found many little fish, about six inches long, lying 
on the ice, and also hundreds of minnows scattered over 
the ice aroundahole. There was ice about three inches 
thick in the hole, and we took stones and broke it. 

The water in the hole was filled with frozen minnows 
and little fish, and the ice which we had broken was a 
mass of frozen fish. As we were looking at the fish 
we noticed that little fish came to the top of the water 
to breathe, as we believed. We walked farther down 
the ice and saw innumerable minnows and fish lying 
frozen under the ice. They were not in contact with 
the ice, unless there was ice on the bottom of the river. 
Please tell me how it happened that there were so many 
frozen fish, and how so many should be found on the ice. 

Your faithful friend, 


CARL OLSEN (age 13). 


It seems probable that some one had cut 
the hole in the ice to catch minnows for bait. 


[June, 
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Minnows and other fish are attracted to such 
a hole, as is well known. The 
his minnows, but had more than he needed, or 
else did not use them at all, and threw them 
Some remained on the ice, some fell 


angler caught 


away. 
in the hole and stayed there, and others fell in 
the hole and were washed under the ice. 


PHOTOGRAPHING LEAVES WITHOUT A CAMERA. 


Twin Oaks, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 
of different leaves. 
a rare plant (Ouvirandra /enestralis), from the island 


I send you four photographs 
One is the skeleton or lace plant, 
of Madagascar. It grows entirely submerged in the 
The others are two Japanese-maple leaves, a 
I will tell 


First get a printing-frame and a clear 


water. 
white-oak leaf, and a maidenhair-fern leaf. 
how to do it. 
glass to fit it. 
then put the prepared side of the paper down on the 
Do this in dim 


Put the glass in with the leaves face up, 


leaves, then put the back on and clamp it. 
Next is to print it. Put it under an electric light 
Do this with such 


light. 
or-a gas-light for a few seconds. 
paper as velox. With solio paper you have to print in 
the sun until deep enough, then tone as desired. If you 
do this right, you can make pretty designs. 

DavipD BIssET (age 12). 





PART OF FROND OF MAIDENHAIK FERN. 
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LEAF OF LACE-PLANT. 


Of the four photographs received with this 
letter, that of the lace-plant and of the maiden- 
hair fern are published herewith. See article, 
“ Photography without a Camera,” page 842, 
Nature and Science for July, 1903. 

SQUIRRELS ROB BIRDS’ NESTS. 


LAKES, WIs. 


Do squirrels rob birds’ nests 


THRE! 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 


and eat the eggs and little birds? 
RUTH 


DONNELLY. 


So far as I am aware, the red squirrel is the 
only one of our true squirrels which habitually 
The 


gray squirrel, on occasion, has been reported to 


robs birds’ nests of their eggs and young. 


do the same thing, and some of the Western 
chipmunks have been accused of being as de 
structive to eggs and young birds as is the East- 
ern red squirrel. 

C. Hart MERRIAM, 


Chief, Biological Survey. 


It is charged that the gray squirrel some- 
times devours the eggs of wild birds, but I have 
never known of its being accused of devouring 


young birds. I think it is entirely probable 
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that occasionally the gray squirrel does commit 
the offense charged in regard to eggs; but oc- 





“THE RED SQUIRREL HABITUALLY ROBS BIRDS’ NESTS 
OF THEIR EGGS AND YOUNG. 


Where did you get your unholy and horrible craving, Chickaree? Is 


there weasel blood mingled with the squirrel in your veins? 
is natural. 
with you. 
tion. — SHARP. 
currences appear to be so rare as not to con- 
stitute a serious offense, and even those who are 
most strenuous about protecting birds have not 
demanded the destruction of the gray squirrels. 
W. T. Hornapay, 
Director New York Zodélogical Park. 


DOWNY GROWTH ON GOLDFISH. 
30STON, MASss., 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS; I have a bowl of goldfish, and 


one of them has a downy growth onit. Will you please 


write me the meaning of it? Hoping to hear 
from you soon, 
I am your loving friend, 
SuSAN J. APPLETON. 


This growth is the plant known as 
Saprolegnia. ‘This is commonly called 
“fungus,” and attacks fishes when the 
skin becomes injured or sore, frequently 
killing them. If it has'not been grow- 
ing too long, or is not too wide-spread, 
it may be destroyed by salt water. Re- 
move the fish to a separate vessel con- 
taining water with about a tablespoon- 
ful of common salt per quart. Watch 
the fish, and when it begins to turn upon 
its side remove it to fresh water. Do 
not put it back in the bowl with the 
other fish until cured, as it is apt to 
transfer the fungus to them. 

H. M. SMITH. 


Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 


Formalin is sometimes applied by an expert. 
Probably the best way for you or others with 
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You are de 
raved past relief —seven times worse than the weasel, for his blood-thirst 
The black-snake and turkey-buzzard are almost moral compared 
You are everything wicked; you have earned your evil reputa- 


[June, 


fish so afflicted would be to take them to a 
goldfish-dealer for treatment. 


ee 


- LARGE SHELLS FOR FONTS AND VASES. 
Derroit, MICH. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I saw a picture of a 777- 
decna in the February number of St. NICHOLAS 
and will be glad to tell you they are used in th 
Philippines and in our church (St. Stephen’s 
We have it In Spanish houses they 
are used to hold flowers. 
I hope the readers of the St. NicH 
OLAS will enjoy what I have told. Your loving 
DUNCAN MCGREGOR. 


as a font. 
They are very common 


over there. 
reader, 


Tridacna shells are very commonly used 
in churches in Europe for holy-water ba- 
sins and even fonts. The largest, perhaps, 
are those in use at St. Peter’s, Rome. These 
shells attain a weight of five hundred pounds 
(the two valves together), the animal itself some 
times being twenty pounds in weight. 

The word Zyidacna is from the Greek “1 
daknos, eaten at three bites; but who could eat 


a twenty-pound animal at three bites! 


INTERESTING OBSERVATIONS OF BIRDS’ NESTS. 


There is a dear little house- 


DEAR Str. NICHOLAS: 
wren’s nest in an old disused pump near where we are 





THE TREE-SWALLOW THAT NESTED IN A PUMP. 


staying. The wren goes in from the top and comes 
out under the handle. There are six lovely brown eggs. 
Another queer place for a wren’s nest is in a canvas 
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lothes-pin apron with pockets. A house-wren has built 
n a friend’s back yard, in a discarded apron. 

We put out some red yarn for an oriole who was 
muilding a nest, and she took it and wove it into her 
nest, making it a flaming red. 

Ross. 


Your interested reader, PRUDENC!I 


Dallas Lore Sharp tells of a tree-swallow 
that also nested in an old pump. I have 
heard of a wren that built a nest in a broken 


tea-kettle on a rubbish-heap. 
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limping down the slope as though she were hurt, thus 


seeking to deceive the little girl and save her nest. 
Was that not very queer ? 
CATHERINE E, CAMPBELL. 

The pheasant (Phasianus torquatus) to which 
you refer is known as the Mongolian, Chinese, 
or Denny pheasant, because it was introduced 
in your vicinity from China by Judge O. N. 
Denny in 1880-81, and they are now quite 


numerous in your section of the State. 

















THE CHINESE OR DENNY PHEASANTS FEEDING YOUNG. 


(Cut lent by the Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon.) 


DISCOVERY OF A CHINA PHEASANT’S NEST. 


MoNnMouTH, ORE. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: One day in early spring a China 
pheasant built her nest, of horse-hair and dry grass 
neatly woven together, on the ground near a small oak- 
tree. The mother bird was very proud of the nest she 
had built and the nine precious eggs which it contained. 

On a bright Sunday afternoon, as she was brooding 
on her nest (I imagine that she was thinking of the 
time when she would have nine little ones, and how 
happy they would be), suddenly she heard a noise of 
children’s voices in the woods. Crouching low upon 
the nest, she thought at first to avoid being seen; but a 
little girl, reaching for a flower that she wished, came so 
near the hidden nest that the mother felt obliged to fly. 


She flew directly into the little girl’s face and ran off 





The females are exceedingly timid and shy, 
and I presume the act of the bird flying in 
your face was purely accidental, as they usu- 
ally fly in the opposite direction from one ap- 
proaching them. 

As most young folks know, the game birds 
of other species also feign lameness for the 
purpose of withdrawing attention from their 
eggs or young when either of these are too 
nearly approached. The male night-hawk thus 
deceiving as to wounds or lameness is pictured 
in the heading of this number of Nature and 
Science. Will young folks please write of other 
observations of birds as hypocrites? 
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** FAIRY STORIES.”” BY D. M. SHAW, AGE 14 


FAIRIES. 
BY EDITH J. MINAKER (AGE 13). 
(/fonor Member.) 
I HEARD among the willow boughs 
A gentle, whispering, sighing sound, 
As though amid the swaying leaves 
A host of moving forms were found, 
Whose draperies, touching as they moved, 


The willow twigs bent 
to and fro. 
My mother says ’t was just 
the wind; 
I think it was the fairies, 
though. 


Last night, before I went 
to sleep, 
Closed tightly was the 
tulip’s cup. 
It must have been a fairies’ 
bed, 
Because this morn ’t was 
opened up. 
What made it close its pet- 
als soft, 
And open with the sun- 
rise glow? 
My mother says ’t was na- 
ture’s ways; 
I think it was the fairies, 
though. 


There are so many, many 
things 
I cannot understand at 
all, 
And even mother does n’t 
know 
Just why the snow and 
raindrops fall. 
And yet they say there are 
no sprites 
Or fairies, when they do 
not know 
How else such curious 
things could be. 
I think there must be 
fairies, though. 


(CASH PRIZE.) 
ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


THIs month we have a genuine fairyland number, 
something out of the usual order of our competitions. 

The poems, the stories, and the draw ings are all of th 
little people that we so seldom see, yet hear of so much, 
whose stories have made children happy ever since the 
first fay strung dewdrops for diamonds, chimed blu: 
bells for music, or hoarded dandelion petals for gol 














““MARCH.” BY HANFORD MACNIDER, AGE 15. (GOLD BADGE.) 
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We do not often see them 
at work or at play, for they 
are like thin air and per 
fumes and electric waves 
we cannot perceive them 
with the ordinary eye. 
There areeven persons who, 
because they cannot see the 
fairies, and examine them 
with microscopes, and weigh 
them in scales, will tell you 
that there are no fairies, 
that whatever we cannot 
perceive with one of our five 
imperfect senses cannot ex 
ist, and that we are very 
foolish to think otherwise. 





We always feel very sorry 
for such people. There are 
so many things we cannot 
see and weigh and handle, 
yet that mean so much to 
the world, and make us all 
so much happier, — beautiful 
thoughts, for instance, and 
hope, and sympathy, and for- 
giveness,—that one might 
almost believe these are the 
best of life—the real things 
—and that all the rest are as 
nothing without them. And 
as for fairies—why, they are 
the fairies who bring these 
things ; if not, then by what 
means do they come to us? 





We say, ‘‘ The thought 
suddenly came into my 
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head.” True, but how did it come there? The wise 
man who solemnly declares that there are no fairies will 
have a hard time to answer that question. He will use 
a great many long words trying to explain what you 
will never understand— words that he uses only to cover 
up the fact that he does not understand, either. But all 
the time we, who believe in fairies, know; and when 
we explain that the fairies bring the thoughts, and the 
dreams, and the impulse, and that they attend to the 
flowers, closing some of them at evening, and opening 
them again the next morning, making the vines and 
trees always grow in graceful forms, even in winter 
tracing their loveliness on the window-panes, we use 
only such simple words that any one can understand 
them; and if the solemn man gets angry and growls 
that there are no fairies, we will make him prove 
it, and he will have to invent a great many more 
long, hard words before he can do that. He has 
been trying to get words big enough to explain 
about thoughts and dreams, and the habits of 
flowers, and the wonders of electricity, for a good 
many years ; and he has never yet been able to do 
it in a way that he can even understand himself. 


But there is a scientist we know—and there 
may be many more—who, though he has invented 
the most delicate of all instruments for measur- 
ing light and heat, and has gone further into 
the things we cannot see with our eyes and feel 
with our fingers than any other living man, is 
still the strongest champion of the “‘ little peo- 
ple,” and finds, he says, his greatest comfort and 
happiness in ‘‘ children and fairy stories.” Per- 
haps Dr. Langley, who is secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, where he has 
arranged a room of wonders for children alone, 
would not profess a complete scientific faith in 
Titania and Oberon and Puck and all the rest; 
yet we feel sure he likes to think that round 
and about us there are hordes of little helpers we 
cannot see, and that upon moonlight nights they 
do assemble in the forest glades or dance upon 
the village green. Like us, he knows that the 
faith, the memories, and the fancies of child- 
hood are the best treasures to preserve for later 
years. Perhaps it is well to be wise and serious, 
but not overwise nor over-serious ; and certainly 
it is not well to begin these things too soon. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 66. 


IN making the awards contributors’ ages are 
considered. 

Verse. Gold badges, Dorothea Gay (age 16), 205 
W. 106th St., New York City; Eleanor R. Chapin (age 
12), 76 Porter Place, Montclair, N. J.; and Lewis S. 
Combes (age 8), Amesbury, Mass. 

Silver badges, Margaret Ewing (age 12), 629 Mc- 
Callie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Martha Stringham 
(age 14), Box 29, Pacific Grove, Cal. ; and Mary Eloise 
Grabill (age 9), Takoma Park, D. C. 

Prose. Gold badges, Marjorie Miller (age 13), 6055 
Hurst St., New Orleans, La., and Marjorie R. Peck 
(age 14), Oxford, Conn. 

Silver badges, Marion Leonard (age 9), Fort Russell, 
Wyo., and Helen Spears (age 11), Llano, Tex. 

Drawing. Cash prize, D. M. Shaw (age 14), Tor 
Villa, Watts Road, Tavistock, Devonshire, England. 

Gold badges, Edward L. Kastler (age 16), 1824 Col- 
lege Ave., Racine, Wis., and Oscar Schmidt (age 13), 
468a McDonough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VoL. XXXII.—g5. 
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Silver badges, Frieda Zimmermann (age 16), St. 
Mary’s School, Knoxville, Ill. ; C. H. Bradley (age 15), 
Albright House, Northampton, Massachusetts; and 
Anna Furman Goldsmith (age 14), 4 Gardner St., 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

Photography. Gold badges, W. L. Irish (age 15), 
The Hamilton, Norristown, Pa., and Hanford Macnider 
(age 15), Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts. 

Silver badges, Robert L. Ackerman (age 13), 3222 
Jackson St., San Francisco, Cal. ; Charlotte L. Eaton 
(age 11), 153 Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. J.; and 
Kenneth Horner (age 13), 181 Ransom St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Wild Animal and Bird Photography. First prize, 
“Deer,” by Anna Clark Buchanan (age 13), 664 


(GOLD BADGE.) 


“MARCH.” BY W. L. IRISH, AGE 15. 
Philadelphia Ave., Chambersburg, Pa. Second prize, 
** Flicker Leaving Nest,” by C. H. Pangburn (age 16), 
731 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. Third prize, ‘‘ Rab- 
bit,” by Robert Bartley (age 15), Sandwich, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Puzzle-making. Gold badges, Elizabeth Beal Berry 
(age 13), 823 Federal St., Camden, N. J., and Leslie 
V. Spencer (age 15), 121 Bank St., Batavia, N. Y. 

Silver badges, Gladys Richardson (age 10), St. Ga- 
briel’s School, Peekskill, N. Y., and Myron K. Barrett 
(age 9), 110 W. 118th St., New York City. 

Puzzle-answers. Gold badges, Harriet Bingaman 
(age 15), 704 Chestnut Ave., Altoona, Pa., and Jessie 
W. Clifton (age 14), 3218 Mt. Vernon St., W. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Silver badges, Florence Du Bois (age 16), 232 N. 
Emporia Ave., Wichita, Kan., and Elisabeth Morss 
(age 13), Salt Spring Rd., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SUMMER FAIRIES. 
BY LEWIS S. COMBES 
(AGE 8). 

(Gold Badge.) 


Atry little fairies 
Dancing in the sun; 
Playing all the daytime, 
Having lots of fun. 


Hungry little fairies, 
Eating honey sweet 
Hidden in the blossoms, 

Think it is a treat. 


Thirsty little fairies, 
Sipping drops of dew 

Sparkling on the roses 
And the grasses too. 


Tired little fairies, 
Resting all the night ; 

Sleeping in the flowers, 
Cuddled up so tight. 





‘*4 HEADING FOR JUNE.” BY FRIEDA ZIMMERMANN, AGE 16. (SILVER BADGE.) 


THE THREE PEARLS. 
BY MARJORIE MILLER (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 

THE princess was crying. But she had plenty of 
reason for it, for her mother was dead. Her father had 
died so long ago that she did not even remember him. 
And, then, the princess was only seventeen. But in the 
midst of her crying she heard a sound, and, looking up, 
she saw her fairy godmother standing beside her. How 
she knew that it was her godmother I do not know, for 
she had never seen her since her christening; 
but she did know, anyway. 

“‘ Althea,”’ said her godmother, ‘‘ you are a 
queen now. Your parents made me your god 
mother because they thought I could help you 


to be a good queen, and that is what I am here 


for. Here is a necklace with three pearls on it. 
The pearls represent three wishes, which you 
must make before you are eighteen. Be care 


ful of them, for they are far more precious than 
these emblems.”’ So saying, she vanished, leav 
ing the necklace behind. 

Althea immediately forgot what she had been 
thinking about, and began to wonder what to 
wish for. At last she decided that she would 
never be sorry if she should ask for beauty. As 
soon as she had made her wish one pearl disap- 
peared from her chain, and she found her ap- 


pearance was quite different. MARCH.” 
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When the mourning for the old queen was over, 
Althea was crowned, and she found that beauty is not 
the most important thing in life, especially to a queen. 
For her army was continually at war with the neigh- 
boring countries, and it was more often unsuc- 
cessful than victorious. Finally, Althea deter- 
mined to make her second wish one for more 
power than any other king or queen. Soon her 
armies became universally victorious, and her 
domains increased rapidly. But this only added 
to her cares, for the newly conquered countries 
were troublesome, to say nothing of one coun 
try that she could not overcome. 

About this time Althea’s godmother once more 
appeared before her. 

**Do you know why you cannot conquer the 
King of Noland ?”’ she asked. ‘‘ It is because 
I gave also to him, my godson, three wishes, 
and he wished for the most power of all the 
world. The only way whereby I may fulfil both 
of your wishes is for you two to be married 
Are you willing ?” 

“Tf he as said Althea. 

So they were married, and lived happily for many 
years; but Althea forgot her last wish. 


THE PRINCESS OF THE GREEN HOOD. 
BY MARJORIE R. PECK (AGE 14). 


(Gold Badge.) 


THERE once lived a king who had a beautiful daugh- 
ter. Her father wished her to marry a king old and 
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‘4 HEADING FOR JUNE.” BY OSCAR SCHMIDT, AGE 13. (GOLD BADGE.) 
tyrannical. She resisted, but was finally forced to marry 
him. He took her home to his great, gloomy castle in 
the midst of a thick wood, and then what a life she led! 

Every spring the king went to visit his other estates, 
leaving the princess locked in 


a tower, with food enough to 


last until his return. 

There came a time, how- _ 
ever, when the princess de- [X- 
cided that she could stand it ey 


no longer. The king was to 
set out on one of his spring 
journeys. He had been work- 
ing hard all day and was very 
tired ; everything seemed safe, 
so he fell asleep in the garden. 

But the guards at the castle gate had fallen asleep, 
The princess, noticing this, hastily threw a green 
hood over her 


too, 
cloak over her shoulders, tied a 
golden curls, and tiptoed through the gate. 

Once outside, she ran swiftly through the wood until 
she dropped exhausted beside a brook. BY 

Crouching down among the tall grasses, she pulled 
her green hood closer about her face and waited, hardly 
daring to breathe. 

Suddenly she felt a light touch upon her head, and, 
looking up, beheld a fairy resting on afern. ‘‘ What is 


green 
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the trouble, sweet maiden?”’ she asked. 
When the princess had told her story 
the fairy said, ‘‘I will help you!” 
and, gently touching the princess with 
her wand, transformed her into a beau- 
tiful flower. 

The king searched the woods for twe 
days, and then, giving up, started on 
his journey in a wrathful mood. 

Year after year the princess re- 
mained beside the brook, only daring 
to show her face in the spring, when 
she knew that the king had gone on 
his journey. 

The descendants of this fair princess 
still dwell in quiet nooks along the 
banks of brooks. 

When they first appear, their green 
hoods are drawn closely about their 
white faces; but when the sun grows 
warmer and they are sure it is spring, 
they gain courage, and, flinging back 
their soft hoods, reveal their hidden 
charms. 

If aperson picks one of these flowers 


his hands are stained with blood, which proves their 
descent from a mortal. 


To this day the beautiful flower 
which blossoms beside 
the brooks in the spring 

is called the bloodroot. 





BY C. H. BRADLEY, AGE 15 


DANCE. 


16). 


FATRIES’ 
(AGI 
(Gold Badge.) 


THE moonlight is glitt’ring, a soft subdued twitt’ring 
Comes from the nestlings far up in a tree; 
A light wind is wav’ring a soft, gentle sav’ring 
Of primrose and daisy abloom on the lea. 


Through the forest comes stealing a strange, eery 
feeling ; 
It spreads through the brush and creeps over 
the mere. 
The moonlight seems brightened, the green moss 
is lightened: 
A soft glow of foxfire 


the fairies are here! 


O’er the grass they come tripping, some flying, 
some skipping ; 
Half drifting they seem, for they scarce touch 
the ground ; 
In the glade they are 
quickly forming 
To join in the dance round the green elfin moun 


swarming, their ranks 


rhe bluebells start chiming a soft cadence, timing 
The feet of the dancers who airily tread 
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Mystic mazes and twirling—the whole mass seems 
whirling 
In serpentine twistings by royalty led. 


The day is approaching; its light is encroaching 
On the time of the dancers—already ’t is dawn. 
See! the mound has yawned a 
wide—trooping in at its 
side 
With an echo of laughter, 
the fairies are gone! 


THE FAIRY RING. 
BY MARION LEONARD 
(AGE 9). 

(Silver Badge. ) 

You all know how water 
sparkles by moonlight. I 
will tell you why it sparkles 
in beautiful Lake Lanao. 
Once a terrible giant rav- 
aged everything around the 
lake, murdered people, and 
took their food. None dared 
oppose him. Finally, a Moro 
prince went to the mosque 
and vowed, by fire, earth, 
water, and the Prophet’s 
beard, to slay the giant or 
die in the attempt. At this 
the priest placed upon the 
prince’s right hand the most 
beautiful diamond ring ever 
seen, and said: ‘‘ Go forth, 
my son; conquer in Ali’s 
name. This ring, made by ° 
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LEAGUE. [June, 
the genii [or fairies] of Persia, will reveal hidden dan- 
ger, but only once.”” Armed with spear and creese, the 
prince bravely set forth. He found the giant sitting 
on a rock, and challenged him to mortal combat. The 
giant grasped his terrible kampilan, sprang up, and 
struck at the prince. The magic ring then revealed to 
the prince that the giant, mortally wounded by one 
blow, must die like any man; but if struck a second 
blow two giants equally terrible would take his pla 
With steady aim the prince hurled his spear into tl 
giant’s body; but the ring also left his hand and fell 
into the lake. The giant sank to his knees and begged 
the prince to strike one more blow, and so end his pain. 
But the prince, being warned, refused to do this. The 
giant, then hoping to force a blow in self-defense, spran 
up and again rushed at the prince, who turned and fi 
around the lake until he reached the Agus River, too 
deep, wide, and swift for man to cross. His pursuer, 
seeing his advantage, raised the fearful kampilan to 
strike. But the wound and the exertion of pursuit had 
done their work. The weapon paused in mid-air, trem- 
bled, and fell from the giant’s nerveless fingers, and the 
giant sank dead. 

At Marahui the Moros still point to a huge hill which, 
they say, is the giant’s body turned to earth. When the 
moonlight glints on the lake they say it is the reflection 
of their prince’s magic diamond ring. 


l 


THE GARDEN-SEEDS. 
BY HELEN SPEARS (AGE 11). 
(Silver Badge.) 

LitTLE Mary Arden lived with her grandmother, 
who was old and feeble and very poor. 

Mary was sitting in the yard one day, looking very 
thoughtful, when suddenly there appeared a tiny little 
lady, who said, ‘‘ What are you thinking about, little 
girl?” 

‘*T am trying to plan a way to get some garden-seeds.” 

** You had better get your garden ready for the seeds, 
and then by that time you 
might think of some way to 
get them.”’ Then the little 
lady vanished. 

Next morning Mary pre- 
pared her garden, and fin- 
ished it in time to get din- 
ner. Her grandmother sent 
her to town for groceries 
that afternoon, and she was 
disappointed when she found 
she had no money left for 
the seeds. As she was re- 
turning she saw an old man 
sitting by the roadside, who 
said to her, ‘‘ I am blind, lit 
tle girl. Will you kindly 
lead me into the city?” 

Mary gently took him by 
the hand, and patiently re 
traced her steps. On reach 
ing there, the old man patted 
her on the head and said, 
**You will not lose your 
reward.” 

It was a happy but tired 
little girl who reached home 
that afternoon; and when 
she went to her garden, to 
her surprise she found it full 
of luxuriantly grown vege- 
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tables. Strange thoughts of the old man stole 
into her mind. When she and her grandmother 
were sitting at the table there was a rap at the 
loor. Mary opened it, and there stood an old 
woman, who asked to stay all night there. 
Mary said she could, and the old woman sat 
down in the chair Mary had placed for her. She 
ate supper with them, and when bedtime came 
there was no place for her to sleep; so Mary let 
her have her own bed, while she slept on the 
floor on rugs. 

Next morning, while Mary was cooking break- 
fast, the fairy that she had seen in the yard again 
appeared and said: ‘‘ I will give you a wish for 
your kindness to the stranger last night. Now, 
what will you have? ”’ 

‘*T wish,” said Mary, ‘‘ that grandmother were 
strong and well again.” 

‘* You have wished well, my child; and I will 
not only grant this wish, but will give you what 
you will see if you go in the yard.” And Mary 
went and saw a beautiful castle, and her grand- 
mother on the front steps of it, well. 

Mary spent many happy years in this beautiful 
home with her grandmother. 


THE FAIRY-BOOK. 
BY ELEANOR R. CHAPIN (AGE 12). 
(Gold Badge.) 
MOTHER is out to-night to tea; 
There ’s no one at home save the cat and 
me 
And the nodding cook. 
The wind may howl to its heart’s delight, 
But what care I, by the firelight bright, 
With a fairy-book? 


Without, the snow is drifting high; 

The clouds in yonder northern sky 
Have a threatening look ; 

The kettle sputters, the fire is low. 

Oh, what care I for the drifting snow, 
With my fairy-book? 


The storm may rage the whole night through ; 


It matters not to me, nor you, 
In our favorite nook. 
Till Prince is married—the 
quest is o’er— 
I sit and read the mystic 
lore 
Of the fairy-book. 


THE STORY OF 
ALMA. 

BY LOIS F. LOVEJOY 
(AGE 14). 

ONCE upon a time there 
lived a family in a far coun- 
try. It consisted of the 
father and mother, Alma, 
and her baby brother. They 
were poor, and kept getting 
poorer each year. At last 
one day they had nothing 
to eat. ‘‘ What shall we 
do,”’ wailed the mother, 
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BY LEWIS P. CRAIG, AGE 15. (HONOR MEMBER.) 


Alma, who could not bear to see her mother unhappy, 
said, ‘‘I will go out and see if some one won’t be kind 
enough to give me some food for you.”’ So she started 
out, and many people heard her plea, but none heeded 
it. She walked and walked, till she could go no further 
without food. Just then she came to an old man eating 
by the wayside. ‘‘ Give me a crust,” cried Alma, ‘or 
I starve.”” The old man grumbled, but broke off a 
small piece and gave it to her. She had just begun to 
eat, when she came to another old man, lying on the 
ground, apparently exhausted. ‘‘ Poor man,” thought 
Alma, ‘‘he needs bread more than I.”’ And so she 
stooped down and gave him all she had left, saying, 

**Here, little father; eat 
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this and you will be strong 
er.”’ Theold man sat up and 
took the bread in his hand. 
Then a wonderful thing 
happened; for, as Alma 
watched with wide-open, 
wondering eyes, the small 
piece of bread grew and 
grew and grew, until it was 
the largest and best-looking 
loaf that she had ever seen. 
And not only that, but the 
old man grew tall and 
straight and handsome. 

‘* Here, little one,”’ he 
said, putting the loaf in 
— her hand ; ‘‘take this home, 

* “ice and because of your kind- 
P~ tele t ae . ness and_ unselfishness, 

; : every time that a slice is 








‘without even a crust to 


give to my poor baby?” “ RABBIT.” BY ROBERT 





BARTLEY, AGE 15. (THIRD PRIZE.) 


cut from it another will ap- 
pear in its place.’ 
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‘*Oh, sir—’’ began Alma, but he had vanished ; and, 
turning, she found that she was just outside her own 
door. So she went in and told her father and mother 
what had happened. How glad they all were !—and 
Alma most of all, because she knew that it was unself- 
ish kindness that had procured for them this wonderful 
gift. 


THE FAIRIES’ SLEEPY TIME. 





BY MARTHA STRINGHAM (AGE 14). 


(Silver Badge.) 


THE dear little daisies are nodding their heads, 
The roses and violets are dozing, 

The insects are safely tucked into their beds, 
And the fairies their bright eyes are closing. 


The firefly flits to and fro with his light, 
While the glow-worm helps out with his ray, — 
They see that each fairy is safe for the night, 
From the queen to the tiniest fay. 


The warm summer breeze a low lullaby sings, 
While the moon gives his silvery light. 

To the wee, tired fairies, with soft folded wings, 
Good night, little fairies, good night! 


A FAIRY COUNCIL. 
BY SIBYL KENT STONE (AGE IS). 


IF you had been out that night, and had kept your 
eyes open, you would have been surprised. For Titania 
was about to hold her court in the wood. Though the 
birds slept, many helpers waited to lend assistance when 
needed. First, there was the moon, big and yellow, 
up in the blue-black sky, and the stars, shining stead- 
ily and cheerfully. In the shadows flitted miniature 
stars, the fireflies, whose duty it was to help the moon 
and smaller companions provide the light. 

There was a subdued bustle among the trees. The 
fireflies were settling into twinkling rows ; an occasional 
June-bug blundered through the branches, shaking 
down showers of fragrant dew. Suddenly a hush fell 
upon the assembly, and with a little rustle all the fairies, 
rising from their seats, remained standing as their queen 
walked up and took her place onthe throne. When all 
was still she said: ‘‘ My people, I called you hither for 
serious council. Last night, while we were gaily dan- 
cing, a dreadful deed was committed. The red fox 
killed the rabbit’s babies. Had he hungered, there 
were some excuse; yet he did not, for he left them stiff 
and cold beneath these trees. Should he not pay the 
penalty of his crime with his life?” 

Cries of ‘‘ Yes! Yes!” arose from the fairies. When 
all was again quiet, Titania continued, ‘‘ Poppy and 
Rose, be it your task to cover the victims with fragrant 
petals.” At the mention of their names two fairies 
bowed and soon disappeared. ‘‘ Foxglove, track the 
murderer to his lair; and when you have found it, fly to 
a mortal’s dwelling, guide his footsteps thither, and 
whisper in his ear of the rascal’s fine, smooth coat, that 
a trap may be set before his den and—”’ 

The moon blinked warningly, and suddenly all the 
fireflies began to fly about excitedly. Some of the 
fairies screamed ; then, darkening the bar of moonlight, 


a shadowy shape, the red fox, drifted between the trex 
trunks and vanished. 

A cloud floated across the moon’s face, and another, 
until the sky was gray. Finally a soft summer rain 
began to fall, and the wood, once full of fairies, wa 
dreary and bare. It might have been a dream, but the 
red fox was caught the next day. 


THE FAIRIES’ DANCE. 
BY MARY ELOISE GRABILL (AGE 9). 
(Silver Badge.) 
WHEN the sun sank down behind the hills, 
And the breezes ruffled the dancing rills, 
When the stars and the moon shone bright and clear, 
Then all the fairies did appear. 


They danced so long on the mosses green 

That a tiny pathway could be seen. 

They danced in the light of the glimmering moon 
Till morning came, too fast—too soon. 


LUCY’S LESSON. 
BY ELIZABETH HIRSH (AGE 12). 


Lucy Frost lay on the worn old lounge, reading one 
of the books that the kind lady at the big house had 
given her. Shutting the book, she heaved a great sigh. 

** Oh, if I only had one Fortunatus’s purse, I'd give 
up everything.” 

As she spoke, a fairy appeared before her. 

** Lucy,” said the beautiful being, ‘‘if you really 
mean what you say, take this purse; but you must 
promise me not to read any books during the time you 
keep the gold.” 

“Oh, yes, I promise,’”’ said Lucy, eagerly; and the 
fairy vanished as suddenly as she had appeared. 

Lucy bought many things with her magic purse, and 





“FAIRYLAND.” BY ANNA FURMAN GOLDSMITH, AGE 14. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


the Frosts built a large castle and surrounded them 
selves with every possible luxury. But in all this 
grandeur Lucy lacked one thing, and that was books. 
Never in her life did she yearn for them as now, and 
she would have nothing to do with her fine gowns and 
jewels. Time went on, and the temptation became too 
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great. She bought a book. Amid aclap of thunder, 
the castle vanished, and Lucy found herself sitting on 
the lounge, clasping the fatal book. 

She opened it, and there, wrought in letters of gold, 
appeared the words, ‘‘ Be content with what you have, 
little though it be.” 


Lucy awoke with a start. It was long past dusk, and 
she must be getting supper. As she set the table, she 
thought over her strange dream; and from that time on 
she ceased to long for things she could not have, and 
became content. 


THE DANCE OF THE FAIRIES. 
BY MARGARET EWING (AGE 12), 
(Silver Badge.) 


*T was in a forest deep and green, 

Where stood old, hoary, moss-grown trees, 
That stretched their leafy branches out, 

And joined the murmuring of the breeze ; 


’T was on a still, dark summer night, 
When silence lay on field and town, 

When sleeping flowers drooped their heads, 
And the silvery moon shone coldly down ; 


When out of the stillness grew a sound, 
A strain of elfin music sweet, 

And from the green-paved forest aisles 
The pattering of fairy feet. 


Out of the shadows deep they came 
Into a moonlit forest glen, 
Where the branches formed a leafy roof, 
And the moss ne’er echoed the steps of men. 


Each tiny fay was richly clad 
In flower-petals bright and fair, 

And dewdrop diamonds gleamed and flashed 
On snowy throats and shining hair. 


Then, while the nodding bluebells rang, 

The fairies danced till the night was done, — 
Till the wan moon sank behind the hills, 
And the wee stars faded one by one. 
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THE FAITHFUL PRINCESS. 
BY JEANNIE READ SAMPSON (AGE IS). 
(Honor Member.) 


Just a month before the marriage of Prince Charm- 
ing and Princess Rosalie a dire calamity befell the 
kingdom. The prince was changed into a bird, and 
the princess carried into captivity by an ogre called 
Fearsome. 

One night Rosalie awoke and saw a fairy standing 
in the dungeon beside her. 

** Rosalie,”’ she said, ‘‘ keep up a stout heart. You 
are so good that I will help you. Escape now to Del- 
phi, to the Nymphs, where you 
may obtain any request if you 
answer three questions. Take 
with you strength and fortitude. 
Beware of vanity and self-con- 
ceit. You will receive aid. 1! 
dare promise no more.” So 
saying, she vanished. 

Rosalie now hastened to the 
door, which yielded to her 
touch. Scarcely had she gone 
two miles when the ogre started 
in pursuit. Mile after mile 
she ran, encouraged by the song 
of a bird—her lover. Steadily 
Fearsome gained on her, and it 
seemed that she must be over- 
taken, when she saw a black- 
smith shop. The blacksmith, 
pushing a stool toward her, 
said, ‘‘ Sit here, and beware of 
vanity.” The ogre, seeing her 
temporary place of safety, pulled 
a hand-mirror from his pocket. 
Rosalie closed her eyes. Had 
she looked, she would have been 
in his power; but as it was, 
Fearsome was forced to retreat 
a mile, 

Rosalie now resumed her 
journey, but Fearsome ran 
twice as fast as before. Al- 
most in despair,—for six miles 
still lay before her,—the prin 
cess again sought refuge in 
a blacksmith shop. Scarcely 
was she seated when the ogre 
stamped in. 

‘* Noone but myself has come 
ten miles to-day,” he roared. 
Rosalie had gone twelve, but 
wisely kept quiet. Fearsome 
was again foiled. 

Swiftly she now ran to Del- 
phi and climbed the ladder, al- 
most exhausted. There, thirty 
feet in air, she must stand the 
final test. 

** How can a maid tell whe- 
ther her lover has forsaken 
her?” asked the Nymph. 

** Pluck the topmost leaf from 
that oak, and cast it in the foun- 
tain,”’ Rosalie replied. 

** Right! What kind of mate 
does an oyster choose?” 

** An oyster, of course!” she 
answered. 








“DECORATION FOR JUNE 
BY CORDNER H. SMITH, 
AGE 16. (HONOR 
MEMBER.) 
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‘* Right, again! Now, how long can true love en- 
dure?”’ 


‘* Forever!’’ was the response. 
‘‘Name your request,” said the 
Nymph. 

** Restore Prince Charming to me, 
and grant us safety and happiness.” 

‘* They are yours,’’ was the reply. 
Prince Charming and Princess Rosa- 
lie now returned home, and a few days 
later the wedding was celebrated. 


THE FAIRY LAKE. 


BY CATHARINE H. STRAKER (AGE 12). “*A JUNE NIGHT.” 


(Honor Member.) 


Far from the city’s endless rush, 
Far from the clamor, the noise and crush, 
There is a lake no man has seen, 
For by it lives the fairy queen. 





BY CAMILLA 


MOTHER’S FAIRY. 
BY MARCIA HOYT (AGE 14 
A SMILING little fairy 

Is around the house ea 

day ; 
She runs on errands lon 
and short, 

Without a bit o’ pay. 
She minds the baby lik« 

nurse, 

And never ’s in the way 


This fairy has n’t any wings, 
She walks upon two feet ; 
She does not feed on cak 
or wine, 
But bread and milk doth 
eat. 
She ’s only mama’s little 
one, 
This fairy kind and sweet 


HOW THE COUNT 
WON HIS KINGDOM. 


BY RAY MURRAY (AGE 13). 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


SEVERAL hundred years before the invasion of Mexico 
by Cortez, there ruled in the realm of sunshine a very 


wise emperor, who made the following 
law: Every stranger who comes to the 
court shall be served with a fried fish. 
The attendants shall carefully watch the 
newcomer, and if, after eating the fish 
down to the bone, he turns it over to 
eat the other side also, he shall be ar 
rested and after three days hanged. But, 
through his imperial grace, the culprit 
may each day make a wish, which shall 
immediately be granted, provided he 
does not ask for his life. 

There had already been more than one 
victim to this new law, when one day a 


young count appeared at the court. 


The noble guest 


was welcomed in the warmest manner, and, in accor- 
dance with the law of the emperor, a fried fish was served 





No motor horn ’s been heard of 
there, 

No sorrow known, or toil, or care; 

There everything is perfect bliss, 

And nothing ’s ever gone amiss. 


The trees and shrubs are all in 
flower, 

There ’s always sun, and ne’er a 
shower, 

The air is sweet, without a wind, — 

A nicer place you could not find. 


The waving pines, the rippling lake, jaey, 
The cliffs that rise without a break, Shab ” 
The rocks and caves where fairies AVY he 
' WANA! 
dwell, — ADV 
Long tales of these there are to tell. 


Alas! no mortal man can reach 
That quiet lake and rocky beach ; 
For fairies guard it night and day, 
To fright each human step away. 
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to him in the midst of his repast. The young nobleman 
relished it heartily, and after eating it down to the bone 
he turned over the fatal fish. 

He was instantly seized by two attendants and dragged 
before the emperor, who ordered him to be thrown into 

orison. 

;, Once in the dungeon, the youth said to the jailers: 
‘You know that, before dying, I am entitled to three 
wishes. Go to the emperor, and tell him to send tome 
his daughter and a priest to marry us.” 

A more astonished man than the emperor at this in- 
solent demand it would have been hard to find. But 
a sovereign’s word is sacred, and after much useless 
trouble the king gave his consent to their marriage. 
The next day he had the emperor name him as his suc- 
cessor to the throne at his death. 

On the third day the emperor came himself to the 
culprit and said : 

‘‘Come, make haste to tell me your last wish, for 
I am beginning to tire 
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‘* Where I can find one fast asleep, 
And would you kindly tell ? 
They are not in the primrose buds 
Or in the lily’s bell. 


**T ’ve hunted in the buttercups, 
And in the daisies white ; 
For they must be somewhere to-day — 
I ’m sure they danced last night. 


‘*I ’ve looked beneath the spiders’ webs 
That dot the meadow green ; 
For I have heard they are the tents 
Made for the fairy queen. 


** So will you please to tell me where 
I ’ll find the elfin band? 
For I have grown so very tired 
In search of fairyland.” 





of your unreasonable de- 
mands.” 

‘* Sire,” said the youth, 
‘*T have but one more wish 
to ask of your imperial 
majesty, and then I shall 
die content. It is to put 
out the eyes of all those 
who saw me turn over the 
fish.” 

‘Very well,” said the 
emperor ; ‘* your demand is 
quite natural, and does 
credit to your goodness of 
heart.” 

Upon which, he arrested 
the cupbearer. 

** J, sire!” cried the cup- 
bearer. ‘‘I saw nothing 
of the kind; it was the but- 
ler.” 

‘* Seize the butler,” cried 
the emperor, ‘‘ and put out 
his eyes!” 

But the butler declared ? 
with tears that he had seen § b 
nothing of the kind; he re- §& Z, 
ferred to the pantler, who 
referred to the head waiter, 
who referred to the second 
waiter, who referred to the 
third; and, in short, no one had seen the young noble- 
man turn over the fish. 

As no evidence was to be had, the count was set free ; 
and at the death of the emperor he himself became the 
ruler of Mexico. 
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** DEEP IN FAIRYLAND.” 


IN SEARCH OF FAIRYLAND. 
BY ALLEINE LANGFORD (AGE 16), 
(Honor Member.) 


‘On, will you tell me, sir ?” she asked ; 
**T ’ve hunted all the day, 
And have not found a single one, 
And now I ’ve lost my way. 


‘* I want to find a little elf; 
I ’ve looked both high and low, 
But I can’t see a sign of one; 
So pray, sir, do you know 
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NOTE. 


A number of accepted 
stories and ms have 
been crowded out of this 
number and will appear in 
later issues. 











NEW CHAPTERS. 


No. 798. ‘* Merry Six.” Rosa 
Gahn, Secretary; six members 
Address, Hudson Heights, N. J. 

No. 799. Helen Baxter, Presi- 
dent ; th Baxter, Secretary ; 
three members. Address, 4601 
Dupont Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

No. . Leslie Barger, Presi- 
dent; Wallace D. Holden, Secre- 
tary; ten members. Address, 25 
Hazel St., Danville, Ill. 

No. 801. “The Snowflake.” 
Rita Collins, President; Gladys 
Carkum, Secretary; four mem- 
bers. Address, Billerica, Mass. 

No. 802. “Towanda.” Ruth 
A. Spalding, President; Jean L. 
Holcombe, Secretary ; four mem- 
bers. Address, 22 William St., 
Towanda, Pa. 

No. 803. Marion Jackson, 
President ; Dorothy Dort, Secre- 
tary; six members. Address, 525 
Garland St., Flint, Mich. 

°o. ~ Harold White, Presi- 
dent; Catherine Toole, Secretary; 
five members. Address, 245 Cen- 
ter St., Bangor, Me. 
“ Carthage Chapter.’ Fifty-five members. 


“2 
Y 
Z 


No. &o5. Address, 
Cart! » Mo. 
No. fs. “M.S.C.” Hazel Schofield, President; Emma Rogers, 
Secretary ; fifteen members. Address, New Lexington, Ohio. 
Ida Laubenstein, President; Willie Clair, Secretary ; 
Address, Ashland, Pa. 
Margaret Spahr, Secretary; ten members. Address, 
rinceton, 


en members, 

No. 808. 
342 Nassau St., = 

No. ~ 3 “Diamond H.” Shida Noble, President; Muriel Fair- 
weather, Secretary ; eleven members. Address, 23 Percy Park Road, 
Tynemouth, Northumberland, England. 

No. 810. “The Sunshine Chapter.” Thérése McDonnell, Sec- 
retary; four members. Address, 609 N. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa 

No. 811. Charley F. Cole, Secretary ; twenty members. Address, 
Middleton, Ga. 

No. 812. “Aloha.” Alice R. Bond, President; Ruth Renton, 
Secretary; thirteen members. Address, Kohala, Hawaii. 

No. 813. Josephine Lanning, President; six members. Address, 
2841 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City. 

No. 814. ‘‘Scribblers.” Rosamond Coney, President; Anna 
Darmitzer, Secretary; ten members. Address, 137 Ralston Ave., 
So. Orange, N. J. 

No. 815. ‘St. Nicholas Six.” Eleanor S. Berry, President; 
six members. Address, 113 E. Terrace, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

No. 816. Laura F. Lacy, President; Edna E. Hughes, Secre- 
tary; fourmembers. Address, 4006 Pine St., W. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LEAGUE LETTERS. 


Boston, Mass. 
My pear Sr. Nicuotas: Thank 7 ever so much for the gold 


badge. It isa perfect beauty, and I feel so proud of it! Perhaps 
you can imagine how surprised I was when one of my friends came 
in to congratulate me for the prize; because, you see, I had n't re- 
ceived my December number yet, and so did not know anything 
about it. 

I have been trying for a prize ever since the League began, and 
until this fall— when I got my name on the roll of honor — I never 
got anything. It proves the saying that “‘if at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, try, try again. 


Thanking you again for the badge, I A 
—_ alwa : 
. our fahful reader, Ly 


Anna Loraine WasHBURN. 


Dear St. Nicnoras: Thank you ever 
so much for my badge. I love it. I woke 
up in the night, and — afraid it might 
in some way be lost got up to make sure 
it was there. My ds all admire it 


muc 
Will ou Please have “An Origi 
Fai ge. in some competition? I 
think it would be great fun. 
You? grateful friend and faithful reader, 
uIsE Roserts. 
Ss. I am very much interested in 
o a Zixi of Ix. 


Centrat Park, N. Y. 
Dear St. Nicuotas: My badge came 
last night and I am delighted with it. It 
is a great encouragement to me, I 
shall try hard to win a gold badge next. 
I have only been taking the magazine 


“ FAIRYLAND.” 
regularly since last winter, and I think it AGE 10. 
is § id. I liked ** Elinor Arden, Roy: 

alist” pay much, and I am sorry that cs A Comedy in Wax” is fin- 
ished, for I thought it was very good, especially the Shaksperian 
quotations. I am a little English girl, and was born in London, but 
we came to America when I was | four years old, and have lived 


here most of the time since then. am very fond ‘of reading, and 
wnting compositions, and I hope to be an author when | w up, 
so | am very much interested in the League competitions. id now 
I must close my letter. Your loving reader, 

ROTHY BuTsEs. 


Sovemsevecn, ENGLAND. 
Dear St. Nicwotas: Please can re a little place to print 
this letter, because if you can’t I am oheid id r other’ League members 
will think I am getting lazy, as I shall not be able to send many con- 
tributions now. I am just ten, and have begun to go to school. I 
have never been before, and have to join a class with girls older than I 
am, so the lessons seem very long and take up every bit of the 
time that is not used for coming and going. The school is a ah 
way from here, and the cars do not go in that direction. I have 
been for three weeks. Eight mistresses teach in my class and I like 
every one of them, and the lessons are lovely, only I do wish I could 
write more quickly. I shall —- want to do something for Sr. 
NicHotas, and shall try directly I have time. I want to send a 

drawing of Henry V’s cradle. 

Your loving friend, 
Exsa B. Caruron CLarK. 


BarRcCELONA, SPAIN. 

Dear St. Nicnoras: I have had you for three years and I like 
you very much. 

[ am a little Spanish girl and I live in Barcelona 

It is only three years since I began to learn English, and as soon as 
I can I will try for one of your competitions. 

It has = me great pleasure to see in the October 
number that my friend cane Camprubi has won the 
gold badge, and th ‘ou I « her. 

The tales I like best are ye Elinor Arden, Royalist” and 
**The Comedy in Wax.’ 

Wishin oe many 2 of life, I remain your faithful 

reader ani gue membe 





Marra GARDENAT (age 12). 


teens heap egtth, Aller eben Moms Wank, teen 
rom Mary Hunter, Know a elen 
R. Sampson, Paul Twitchell, Helen Stroud, Dorothy 
Rutherford, Janet Rankin, Imogene A. Tatum, Gertrude 
Coit, Fanny S. Mitchell, eg Bull, Seward C. Si- 
mons, Elisabeth Curtis, Elizabeth Palmer Lopez, Helen 
Twitchell, H. Ernest Bell, Philip John Sexton, Dorris 
Jenney, Anna Clark Buchanan, Marion van Buren, Eliz- 


abeth Toof, Edith Louise Smith, Dorothy Candee, and “june.” 
BURBANK, AGE 12. 


Ynez A. Wingerter. 





BY KATHLEEN BUCHANAN, 








NOTICE, 


Succestions for League subjects are always wel- 
comed by the editor. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 69. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, draw- 
ings, photographs, puzzles, and 
puzzle-answers. 

Also cash prizes of five dollars 
each to gold-badge winners who 
shall again win first place. This 
does not include ‘‘ Wild Animal 
and Bird Photograph” prize- 
winners. 

Competition No. 69 will close 
June 25 (for foreign members June 
30). The awards will be an- 
, nounced and prize contributions 
published in St. NIcHOLAs for 
September. 

Verse. To contain not more 
! than twenty-four lines. Title: to 
contain the word ‘‘ Summer.” 

Prose. Story, article, or play 
of not more than four hundred 
words. Subject, ‘* A Strange Ad- 
venture.” 

Photograph. Any size, mounted or unmounted; no 
blue prints or negatives. Subject, ‘‘ The Waterfall.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash 
(not color), interior or exterior. Two subjects, ‘‘ A 
Study of Flowers” (from life) and a Heading or Tail- 
piece for September. 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full, and must be indorsed. 

Puzzle-answers. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St, NICcHo- 
LAS. Must be indorsed. 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage 
the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken 
in its natural home; First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Third Prise, League gold badge. 


RULES. 


Any reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether a subscriber 
or not, is entitled to League membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent on application. 

Every contribution, of whatever kind, must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be 
indorsed as ‘‘original”’ by parent, teacher, or 
guardian, who must be convinced beyond doubt 
that the contribution is not copied, but wholly 
the work and idea of the sender. If prose, 
the number of words should also be added. 
These things must not be on a separate sheet, 
but on the contribution itself—if a manuscript, 
on the upper margin; if a picture, om the mar- 
gin or back. Write or draw on ome side of the 
paper only. A contributor may send but one 
contribution a month—not one of each kind, 
but one only. Address: 

The St. Nicholas League, 
BY F. Union Square, 
New York. 











BOOKS AND READING. 





A VACATION WHEN it comes to pack- 
BOOK. ing your trunk for your va- 
cation, do not forget the “ book for a rainy day.” 
There are now so many small and compact 
editions of good authors that it would be a pity 
to leave all your library at home. Sir ,Walter 
Scott’s Waverley Novels are issued in several 
pocket editions, and you will find it difficult to 
make a better choice than one of these. He is 
so wholesome and bracing, so fond of fresh air 
and the country, that his stories read best in the 
woods or on the lake, or (before all) in the 
mountains. “Rob Roy,” or “Waverley,” or 
“Anne of Geierstein,” or “The Fair Maid of 
Perth” will gladly insure you against dullness, 
though there is nothing but the printed page 
to amuse you for hours. 
ANOTHER IF you have some dupli- 
VACATION HINT. cates of books you are fond 
of re-reading, take one of these with you to the 
country, and it may be you will find an oppor- 
tunity to leave it with an appreciative friend 
who has not read it. Then you will bestow a 
kindness, and make room on your shelves for 
some new friend in covers. 
“ROBINSON THERE are a large num- 
CRUSOE” ber of stories that are now 
AS A TEACHER. considered “for young peo- 
ple,” but were originally written for grown-up 
readers—such as “Robinson Crusoe” and 
“ Gulliver's Travels.” . They are so good as 
stories that readers would not wait until they 
were old enough’ to understand the deeper 
purposes of their authors: and yet there is little 
doubt the philosophy and learning in them were 
intentional. “Robinson Crusoe,” for example, 
has often been commended as a very fine set of 
studies in political economy ; and yet the goat, 
the parrot, the savages, the footprint, and the 
little fort in the rocks are so interesting that 
few care so much for the second part, after the 
island is settled and the real problems begin. 
Even the best fairy-stories are often no more 
than old fables that once were meant to teach 
serious and important lessons; but in many cases 
the lessons have slipped away, leaving only the 


sweetening added to make the plain truths more 
palatable. Lessons can be taught in so many 
other ways, and really good stories are rare. 
Esop’s fables are examples of the old method 
of teaching great truths by simple stories, and 
they have not been greatly changed from their 
earliest forms. La Fontaine expanded them 
into poems, it is true, but the simpler fables 
themselves are the better known. 
THE FIVE RuskIN considered that 
CITIES. there were five great cities 
whose history should be learned by every fairly 
educated boy and girl. He named Athens, 
Rome, Venice, Florence, London; adding that 
the history of London included, or at least com- 
pelled in parallel study, some knowledge of the 
history of Paris. We are not compelled to stop 
with these even if we admit their great impor- 
tance, but may add a German city and an 
American, to say nothing of Jerusalem, Alexan- 
dria, and Babylon or Nineveh. Surely that will 
be enough. 

Indeed, to make a beginning, we Americans 
might do worse than do some reading about 
London, one of the most interesting localities on 
the surface of our round earth, and the place of 
all others to help one to understand English 
Literature. ‘“ Walks in London,” by Hare, or 
Besant’s “ London,” will start you on a course 
of interesting work that will last throughout your 
life. And if you are fortunate enough to visit 
the city, how much more you will see of it! 

FICTION AND Two or three young girls 

PACT. formed a little circle for sew- 
ing and reading together ; each one would read 
aloud, in turn, while the others worked. At first 
they read fiction, but they decided one day to try 
something else, and happened to choose French 
history. Now, to read aloud any one history 
must become a little monotonous ; so these wise 
young ladies made up their minds to use the 
history only as a starting-point, or guide, and to 
read upon such topics as were suggested by 
the main narrative. 

For instance, reaching the age of Charles the 
Great, they resolved to know something about 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


Charlemagne’s times, of his court, and of the 
knights who fought his battles. When they 
came to the feudal system, they laid the history 
aside until they became acquainted with that 
great society which grew up around the strong-* 
holds of the nobles. In this way the history 
became not only clear but very interesting — 
and they all declare that the pleasures of fic- 
tion do not compare with the charms of truth. 

A YOUNG correspondent 
who has been kind enough 
to write a letter of thanks for some aid received 
from suggestions in this department says that 
she finds much pleasure in securing pictures of 
her favorite “ book-friends” to hang in her 
room. “Sir Galahad” she gives the place of 
honor. Such pictures are helpful in making 
book-characters more real, and the books return 
the service by giving the portraits greater in- 
terest. Indeed, all work helps one to under- 
stand books better, and books help one to do 
good work. The idea that a readeris a dreamer, 
an unpractical, useless being in real life, can ap- 
ply only to those who read idly and without 
thought stories written without purpose — and 
that, without doubt, is mere laziness. 

NATURE THERE is more than one 

STUDY. way of studying nature. The 
way that is most commonly understood by those 
using the phrase is that of the student of science, 
who observes the living creatures and thus adds 
to his knowledge. But the lover of books may 
find in his outdoor rambles much to help him in 
understanding his reading. Nearly all the poets 
find sentiments as well as facts in nature, and in 
order to appreciate the best poetry it is neces- 
sary to sympathize with their love of outdoors. 

During the coming summer you might select 
a good piece of verse descriptive of each month, 
and, bearing it in mind, learn to see the realities 
that the poet has put into his lines. And there 
is no reason why the same advice should not 
be widened to take in the whole year. 

No doubt many a boy 
feels that his father or his 
mother unjustly condemns story-books he finds 
good reading. It is best to admit at once that 
there is usually little or no harm in the ordinary 
juvenile books ; even the poorer ones are often 
harmless enough. But when your kind uncle 


HOW READING 
HELPS. 


NOT BAD, 
ONLY POOR. 
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remarks, “ I should n’t think you 'd waste time 
over that book,” he is likely to mean that you 
are giving valuable time to valueless reading. 

It is worth while to find out the best; and the 
finding of good reading on almost any subject 
is to-day an easy matter. If you will let us 
know what topics interest you, we can give you 
in this department lists of books that you will 
enjoy, and that will do you good. If you read 
second-rate books, you will be led to think in 
a commonplace way. 


POETRY 
AGAIN. 


WE should not be sur- 
prised if some young readers 
of this department should feel that there was a 
large proportion of its space given to recom- 
mending the reading of the poets. Possibly it 
is not necessary; but one who has found great 
pleasure in the poetical side of literature is 
anxious that young readers should not make the 
mistake of thinking poetry less attractive than 
prose. The trouble with those who find poetry 
dull is usually in the choice of the wrong poems 
for their moods. Much verse depends very 
largely for its effect on the mood of the reader; 
what will seem sublime at one time may fail to 
affect you at another, and humor of the most 
delicate character is lost upon a sullen or an 
indifferent reader. But in order to make an 
intelligent choice one must know enough about 
poetry to furnish variety from which to select. 
At one time you will enjoy a ballad by Brown- 
ing or Macaulay, at another will prefer one of 
the “Tales of a Wayside Inn”; Wordsworth 
suits one mood, Campbell another, while Scott 
or Emerson may be preferred on some days. 
When, however, you are suited, no reading will 
bring you so keen a delight. 

MOTHER GOOSE Tue old“ Banbury Cross” 
GEOGRAPHY. familiar from the Mother 
Goose rhyme was a real cross in the English 
town of Banbury. For a long time it was in 
ruined condition, but was restored some twenty 
years ago, possibly because tourists would ask 
to see it. But the “ Old Lady” upon the white 


horse, with all her bells and rings, is gone forever, 
music and all. “ Primrose Hill” is another real 
locality, being in London near Regent’s Park. 
“St. Ives,” on the road from which “seven 
wives” were met, is the town where Oliver 
Cromwell passed five years in farming. 
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WORCESTER, Mass. 


My DEAR St. NICHOLAS: This morning | went out 
expecting to have some fun, but the snow was so deep 
that I did not get any fun at all. 

I have never written a letter to the Letter-box, and I 
have never got any of the League badges; but I hope 
soon to do such good work that I may be successful. 

I like the St. Nicuonas very much, and I like “ Queen 
Zixi of Ix” too. 

I have one of those big Chinese fishes that wave like 
flags in the air. I had mine out last spring, but I could 
not find a pole to put it on; so 1 got a short pole and 
put it in the top of one of our trees and tied a string to 
the end of its tail and tied it to the ground, so when the 
wind came up I could give the string a pull and the fish 
would wave. Very truly yours, 

NEWTON P. DARLING (age 8). 


BuRRADOO, NEW SOUTH WALES. 

My DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I do wish you had a post- 
card column, as I ’m a very keen collector. I have sent 
nearly forty post-cards away since April, but have had 
no answers yet, and English mail-day is great excite- 
ment to us. I have three sisters, two of whom also col- 
lect, so there are three collecting in this house. If you 
print this letter, I hope that some of your readers who 
collect post-cards oil ethane with me. I only want 
views. Burradoo is not a town, but a number of sum- 
mer residences of Sydney people who come up in the 
summer. 

I can ride, but have not a horse at present. Last Fri- 
day, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday we had sixteen inches 
of rain, and one of our ponies got the cramp and could 
not move. We have five cats,and three puppies, and two 
horses. The cows belong to the place, so do two ponies. 
Mother is in Sydney at present. 

Good-by now, with best wishes from 

MARGERY INNES NoaD. 


. PORTLAND, ORE. 

DeaR St. NICHOLAS: I am nine years old, and I 
have taken you for three years, but this is the first letter 
I have written to you. When my mother was a little 
girl she took you from the first year you were printed 
till she was eighteen. She saved lots of the volumes, 
and we can enjoy the stories that are more than twenty- 
five years old. And “1 | are fine stories, too. 

My little brother and I have six ponies and two dogs. 
We keep them on our ranch in Montana, where we go 
in the summer. 

Your constant reader, 
CHARLEY LARRABEE. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I received the badge and cer- 
tificate, and I am glad to be a member of the League. 

I want totell you about some plays some of my friends 
and I are having. One of the girls, who is eleven years 


old, fixed “ Elinor Arden” into a play. We acted it in a 
barn which we had decorated and fixed with a stage. It 
made a very nice play. I will send _ one of our hand- 
bills. We got a dollar 
and fifteen cents from 
the tickets, which were 
five cents apiece. 
Now we are going to 
act “ Princess Madge,”’ 
sau ee and perhaps “ Mrs. 
bbs’s T ram.” 
Brilliant and Thrilling ~ cvnenitan i 
and Presented by an some more stories 


which we can act. 
ALL STAR CAST Your loving reader, 
ETHEL RUTH 


GorRDON. 


An Incident 
in the Life of 
ELIWOR ARDEBS 
EY EE Hi 


Captain Lawrence 
Helen Loos 





DeaR_ Sr. NICH- 
Goettry-Lanrenee OLAS: This is your 
Cristabel Loos : 
second year with me, 
and I hope it will not 
be the last. You were 
a Christmas present 
from my Aunt Fannie 
Princess, Henrietta Anne in New York. I like 
Gwendolyn McClain the Letter-box very 
much, and always look 
at it. I live in Green- 
wich, Connecticut, and 
I have four pets. They 
are three guinea-pigs 
and a cat. We have 
a fine place to skate 
here, and I al- 
McClain Opera Barn, N. Capitol St. ways go when it 
; is good. Wish- 
ing you success, 
Yourinterested reader, 
DWIGHT BowLES, JR. 
(age 10). 


ELINOR ARDEN 
ALICE LOOS 


Lady Lindhurst 
Ethel Gordon 


Nell Lawrence 
Helen McChesney 


at the 


Saturday October Twelfth 
Three o'clock P.M, 


Dress Circle Five Cents 





BRIGHTON, MAss. 

Dear St. NicHOLAs: I want to write and tell you 
how much I have enjoyed your article of “ How to Study 
Pictures.” 

I belong toan art club, and am secretary of it. Every 
week we take up a new artist and write about him in 
books which we have, and if there is anything about him 
in St. NICHOLAS, the president reads it to us. 

I think I will stop now, as I don’t want this letter to 
be too long. Ever your devoted reader, 

GWENDOLEN TUGMAN. 





Interesting letters, which lack of space prevents our 
printing, have also been received from Philip P. Patout, 
Aline Whiteman, Melville B. Calvert, Gertrude Beer, 
Enid Foote, John Ely Moore (Korea), Josephine Holden, 
Ruth Horney, Dorothea Spottiswoode Dandridge, Edith 
Philips, and Eva Lucile Foster. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUMBER. 
ConceaALED Names. 1. Mary. 2. Winifred. 3. Alice. 4. ILLUSTRATED NumMERICAL Enicma. At a round table there is 
Helen. 5. Dora. 6. Edith. 7. Amy. 8. Frances. no dispute of place. 


BEHEADINGS AND a George Washington. 1. ‘ » 7 : re 
C-hang-e, hang. 2. S-late-s, tale. C-orne-r, Nero. 4. G-rape-s, Connectep Squares. I. 1. Cover. 2. Olive. 3. Vices. 4 
pear. §- B-ring-s, ring. 6. lll rose. 7. E-lbow-s, blow. 8. Event. 5. Rests. II. 1. Leave. 2. Elbow. 3. Abate. 4. Voter. 
C-ante-r, Eta. 9. A-nswe-r, news. ro. A-rthu-r, Ruth. rt. L-ivel-y, >: —— hee x. Spade. s. Purrs. Geni Arras. 4 Drama. 5 
Levi. 12. F-rien-d, rein. 13. E-ngag-e, gang. 14. V-astl-y, salt. Essay. IV. 1. Hague. 2. Agent. 3. Genio. 4. Union. 5. Etons. 
1. S-hore-s, hero. 16. A-cor- -s, com. V. x. Yells. 2. Equal. 3. Lucre. 4. Large. 5. Sleet. 


A Carco or Tga. 1. T-able. 2. T-ale. 3. T-ill. 4. T-ingle. Cuarave. Pig-men-t. 
5. T-oil. 6. T-rain. 7. T-wine. 8. T-witch. 9. T-ire. 10. T-art. 
11. T-reason. ANnaGRAM. William Ewart Gladstone. 


To our Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and should 
be addressed to St. Nicnotas Riddle-box, care of Tuz Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes IN THE Marcu Number were received, before March rsth, from “ Allil and Adi”—Jo and I — 
Katherine B. Carter — Harriet Bingaman — Florence Du Bois— William Bud Hart — Warren C. Waite — “ Duluth ” — Marguerite Hyde 
— Helen Hamilton Stroud — J. Alfred Lynd— C. Anthony — Paul R. Deschere — Alice D. Karr — Elisabeth Morss — Eugenie Hollister - 
Charles L. Sherman — Olga — Jessie W. Clifton— Grace Haren — Mary E. Askew — ‘‘ Chuck” — Bessie Sweet Gallup — Miriam 
Wendle — Mildred C. Jones— Elizabeth D. Lord — Dorothy Rutherford — Laura S. Dow — Elizabeth Delo — Eleanor Wyman — Lillian 
Jackson. 

ANSWERS TO PuzzLes In THE MarcH NumBer were received, before March 15th, from Caroline Ray Servin, 8—R. Muchmore, 1 
—1. Shapiro, 1 — M. Kahn, 1 — H. Winn, 1 — a H. Bartlett, 8 — “Girls at 726,” y=! Marion my | 8— Ella "Sands, 8 — Frank M 
Walling, 5— Leonie Nathan, 8— E. Fox, 1—Elizabeth E. Lord, 4—A. Pennington, 1 — “ Microbia,” 8 —J. P. Harvey, 1—Ellen S. 
nea —— Farr Simons, 8— B. Williams, 1 — B. on Smith, 1 — Helen and Evelyn, 4— “St. Gabriel s Chapter,” 7— Ray S. Arne, 
1 — Andrée Mante, 3. 


ZIGZAG. to lumbermen. 3. Proscription. 4. A tree. 5. In 
League. 
V. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A tree. 2. 
WHEN the following words have been rightly guessed, Benefit. 3. Laid over with solid material. 4. Sove- 
and written one below another, the zigzag (beginning at reign. 5. A senior. 


(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


the upper left-hand letter) will spell a place of enchant- VI. Lower RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A number. 

ment. 2. A sluggard. 3. A dazzling light. 4. A wading 
Cross-worDs: 1. Severe cold. 2. Imagination. 3. bird. 5. Tendency. 

To change. 4. Covered with hair. 5. An imaginary LESLIE V. SPENCER. 

being. 6. Ha ppening every twenty-four hours. 7. To 

browse. 8, Without sense. 9. Twelve. TRIPLE BEHEADINGS. 


GLADYS RICHARDSON. 
1. TRIPLY behead asmallpin on which thread is wound 
SQUARES AND DIAMONDS. in making lace, and leave a large box for coal. 2. Triply 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) behead a catastrophe, and leave a flower. 3. Triply be- 
head the flesh of sheep, and leave a weight. 4. Triply 
behead an instrument used in mowing, and leave an 
article. 5. Triply behead a wreath, and leave to go 


Tae. as ashore. 6. Triply behead to rely upon, and leave the 
rere extremity. 7. Triply behead junction, and leave over. 
Rare ees 8. Triply behead greedy, and leave a water animal. 9. 
Mesias Triply behead to obtain, and leave a remedy. 10. Triply 

7 behead an inclosure containing fruit-trees, and leave 
ore difficult. 11. Triply behead a body of officers for main- 

i A ae taining order, and leave a frozen fluid. 12. Triply be- 
sti daa i ny head a square of linen formerly worn by women on the 


head, and leave a head man. 13. Triply behead a large 
fowl, and leave part of a lock. 14. Triply behead fealty, 
Fe ery and leave epoch. 15. Triply behead to discharge, and 
I. Upper LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Troublesome leave to omit. 16. Triply behead the end, and leave a 
winged insects. 2. A cavity ina wall. 3. Pungent. 4. beverage. 17. Triply behead the goddess ‘of love, and 
An object. 5. Coarse grass growing in swamps. leave a pronoun. 18. a, behead sweet-smelling, 
II. Upper RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A fruit of and leave to bestow. riply behead an assumed 
southern Europe. 2. Cloth made of flax. 3. Sluggish. name, and leave like. 
4. Poetry. 5. To go in. When the words have been rightly beheaded, the 
111. Upper DiaMonp: 1. In League. 2. Anem- initials of the remaining words will spell a great event 
met. 3. To follow. 4. A small cask. 5. In League. which happened in September, 1863. 
IV. Lower DiaMonD: 1. In League. 2. Useful MARY E. DUNBAR (League Member). 
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ILLUSTRATED MUSICAL PUZZLE. 


How many can find, in the above lines, two verses 
from a famous poem ? 
Designed by ISABEL WEAVER (age 10). 


ENIGMA, 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


M 
E 


WHo can find the name of a flower, enigmatically ex- 
pressed, in the above letters ? 
MYRON K. BARRETT (age 9). 


ALLITERATIONS. 


Suppty all the words of a line with the same initial 
letter. 
*ober *ally’s *ewing *eams ; 
*apper “avid “awdling *reams ; 
*houghtful *hisbe ’s *hinking *hemes. 


*anny *urnishes *ree “ares; 
*retty “olly *ickles *ears ; 
*illy *oxes *arney’s “ears. 


*reedy “ilbert *athers *old; 
*areless “arrie *atches “old; 
*miling *tella *hould n’t “cold. 


*uiet *uincy *uickly *uaffs; 
*azy “eonard “eaning “aughs ; 
*heerful *harley *huckling *haffs. 


*radley ’s *ringing *uilding *ricks ; 
*usan “*ibley’s *aving *ix; 
*essa “eaches *ommy “*ricks. 
DELIA HART STONE. 


DOUBLE BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


1. Dousty behead and curtail one who believes, 
transpose the remaining letters, and make base. 

2. Doubly behead and curtail a certain plant which 
glistens, transpose, and make colorless. 

3- Doubly behead and curtail to fail of its purpose, 
transpose, and make common vehicles. 

4- Doubly behead and curtail a climbing plant, trans- 
pose, and make a companion. 

5. Doubly behead and curtail the utmost points, trans- 
pose, and make a period of time. 

6. Doubly behead and curtail a boundary, transpose, 
and make particular. 

7. Doubly behead and curtail wind-flowers, transpose, 
and make a sign. 

8. Doubly behead and curtail an ambassador, trans- 


pose, and make an abbreviation meaning the present 
month. 

When the new words have been written one below 
another, take the first letter of the first word, the second 
letter of the second word, the first of the third, the sec- 
ond of the fourth, and so on. This zigzag will spell 
something which comes with the summer. 

ELIZABETH BEAL BERRY. 


REVERSIBLE SQUARES, 


Ricsieetit 4:40 
4 5 6 
Be erry 


From I to 2, the face of a clock; from 2 to 1, depos- 
ited; from 2 to 3,a province of Spain; from 3 to 2,a 
name for Christmas; from I to 4,aname for Dordrecht; 
from 4 to 1, walked on; from 2 to 5, an artificial water- 
trench; from § to 2, a Chinese coin; from 3 to 6, the 
upper part of a glacier; from 6 to 3, level; from 4 to 5, 
a civil wrong or injury; from 5 to 4, to jog; from 5 to 
6, duration; from 6 to 5, to send forth; from 4 to 7, 
sesame; from 7 to 4, the European pollock; from 5 to 
8, flood; from 8 to 5, to prepare for publication ; from 6 
to 9, the god of love; from 9 to 6, painful; from 7 to 8, 
to subsist; from 8 to 7, wicked; from 8 to 9, augments ; 
from 9g to 8, an old word meaning “ sick.” 

ROGER WILLIAMS (League Member). 


CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 
ONE word is concealed in each couplet. 


1. An extra cedar you must get ; 
We ’ve time to trim this corner yet. 


2. The seats are moved into the hall ; 
They ’re high and low, and large and small. 


3- Sam uses quite a mes that might 
Be ours for tables here to-night. 


4. His office might be called, I ’m sure, 
A San Francisco sinecure. 


5. His last typewritten letter had 
Eleven errors — that was bad. 


6. But his desertion we "Il not mind ; 
Enough there are for work inclined. 


HELEN A. SIBLEY. 
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HOW TEDDY SAW THE KING. 
(Page 774.) 





